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“MUSIC FOURTH YEAR 
CHILDREN’ MANUAL 


Gregorian Chant gives a detailed 
study of the liturgical chant of the _ 
Church specially prepared for chil- 
dren ‘of the Fourth Grade which 
will enable them to take part in. 
singing the Ordinary of the Mass. — 
from official books of the 
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| “Justine Ward, in her Gregorian Chant’ Manual, has the int 
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explanations of the parts of the Mass for children that I have : 
ever seen. Truly, she is a genius at liturgical pedagogy.”-— — 
Rev. JOHN C. SELNER; S.S., Ph.D, 
of The Voice. 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
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Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 
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Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


This first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sac- 
raments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 
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The Motives and Means 


8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 
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Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
Christ. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 
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LESSONS IN LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of ee and Professor of 
Emeritus of the Catholic 
sity of America. 
| ¥& The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.25 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


by 
Right Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D. 
Rector, The Catholic University of America 


% Affords Catholic teachers and students that 
sympathy with Christian institutions and 
men which our faith demands. 


% A survey of the development of educational 
theory and practice in ancient, medieval 
and modern times. 


% A practical textbook in the History of Education, amply provided 
with bibliographies. 


Price $2.25 


8vo, cloth, 435 pages 
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MR. JUSTICE PIERCE BUTLER * 


The fourth Catholic to sit on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Pierce Butler‘ was born on St. Patrick’s day in 1866 in a 
log cabin in Waterford township in Dakota County, about 35 
miles from. St. Paul, Minnesota, where his parents, Patrick and 
Mary (Gaffney) Butler? immigrants from Glenalough (or 
Glandelaugh), County Wicklow, Ireland, had settled recently on 
a quarter section of land acquired under the liberal Homestead 
Act (1862), after a brief sojourn in Galena, Illinois. On these 
fertile, rolling acres they labored to rear a family which soon 
counted eight children of whom Pierce was the sixth. Life in 
southern Minnesota was easier than it had been in territorial 
days, but it was still primitive enough to test the belated pioneers 
and to fashion them into hardy men and rugged individualists 


* Part IV of the Series: Catholics on the Supreme Court of the United 


States. 

*Richard J. Purcell, “Mr. Justice Butler, (1866-1939),” The Recorder. 
American Irish Historical Society, M ay 1, 1940; National C clopedia dia of 
American Bi hy (1930) 36; edings of the Minnesota 
ay 1916; Who's Who in America; feature article in New York” Times, 

Dec. 3, 1922: —— John B. Sanborn of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, in West Publishing Company’s Docket. V, 4053; American 
Bar Ass’n Journal, 25 (1939), 1003; American Blue Book, Lawyers of Min- 
nesota (1923), 17; Proceedings of the Bar and Officers of the Supreme Court 
of the United States i in Memory of Pierce Butler, gt 27, Te ing (hereafter 
In Memoriam). There is background value in Henry A. Castle, aengeete, 
Its Story and Biography (3 vols., 1915) and Hotery of St. Paul 
Vicinity (3 vols., 1912).: 

* Patrick Butler was prominent enough to be a hand-picked diocesan ep. 
resentative at the first, and one might say last, Lay Catholic Congress held 
in Baltimore (1889) in connection with the centennial celebration of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States. The best, but a cautious, account 
of the Congress is in The Social and Political Activities of William J. 
rok (1942), 109-137, by the writer’s doctoral student, Sister M. Sevina 
Pahorezki OSF., ‘although Vincent J. Donovan's “The First American 
—— Congress,” a master’s essay (Catholic University, 1940), is serv- 
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who would follow the straight road to success. Land was worked 
by oxen more frequently than by horses and by men at hard 
labor rather than by machinery which was expensive even in 
terms of Civil War grain prices. The fanatical suppression of 
the cruel Sioux insurrection had freed forever the southern 
counties from the Indian danger and railways and roads gave 
a sense of security to families on isolated homesteads whose 
shanties were often snow bound in the long, severe winters. 
Farmers, however, were facing a new form of insecurity in the 
post-war depression with its fall in agricultural prices controlled 
as they were by speculative brokers, packers, and elevator com- 
bines long before the Panic of 1873 overtook a partially indus- 
trialized East. Rural dissatisfaction throughout the Middle West 
was being translated into political agrarianism which made 
itself felt in a series of radical third parties commencing with 
the Greenbackers and Grangers, and the farmers of Minnesota 
were not backward in giving allegiance to these reform parties 
and their liberal and attractive programs. Here in Minnesota 
was growing a democracy based upon economic and social 
equality, universal opportunity and racial and, generally speak- 
ing, religious toleration of all denominations and their adherents. 
The State of Minnesota was growing rapidly with an influx 
of welcomed immigrants,’ chiefly Germans and Scandinavians 
with a sprinkling of Irish people who found their way to cheap 
and free lands undeterred by the advice to remain in the crowded 
ports and city slums of the East which was offered by some well- 
intentioned but misinformed eastern leaders like Archbishop John 
Hughes of New York. Then there were the Yankee migrants 
from way down East some of whom had a little more education, 
a little more money, and much more shrewdness so that they 
became the professional and businessmen who long ruled the 
State politically and exploited its natural resources and, too 
often, the labor of unprotected men of the immigrant groups. 


*The population increased from 172,023 in 1860 to 443,706 in 1870 as the 
chief immigrant groups increased at a greater rate: Germans from 18,400 to 
48,457; Irishmen from 12,831 to 21,303; and Scandinavians from 11,603 to 
59,390. In 1880 the State’s population was 780,773; in 1890, 1,301,826; and 
in 1920, 2,387,125. Great were the ee for a rising new man in 
this new country. See William W. Folwell (first president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), A History of Minnesota, II (1924), 64, ITI (1926), 
58, 139, 143, 251. Howard Egan, “History of Irish Immigration to Minne- 
— 1865-1890,” a master’s essay (1925), is available at the University of 

innesota. 
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At any rate, it was a land of rugged people toughened by the 
climate and labor which spared neither man nor woman nor child. 
Farmers worked daylight-to-dark hours, but on their own lands; 
and, as yeomen, they fought monopolistic grain elevators and 
unregulated railroads and crop-devouring grasshoppers. Busi- 
nessmen worked in no less a rugged and indomitable manner. 

It was an era in which the State produced stalwart men like 
Senator Henry M. Rice, and Alexander Ramsey, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, lumbermen like T. B. Walker and Tom Shevlin, millers 
like Washburn, Crosby, and Pillsbury, President Cyrus Northrup 
of the University of Minnesota, Senator Knute Nelson, the old 
Viking; Jim Hill, the railroad builder, and Archbishop Ireland, 
who measured well up to Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore. With 
such Alger-like examples of self-made leaders and with the dis- 
cipline of a stern atmosphere and rigorous climate, there were 
sons bred to follow the pioneering sires who had settled a wilder- 
ness and conquered a harsh frontier. 

Among these youths, self-made Pierce Butler was not the least 
to grow large with a rapidly developing new country. While 
working on the farm, he managed to force his way via the rural 
red schoolhouse and school teaching through the academy and 
collegiate department of Carleton College * in neighboring North- 
‘field, a Yankee-controlled, conservative, farming town whose 
citizens showed their temper when they broke the Jesse James 
gang in the attempted robbery of the Northfield State Bank 
(1876). Carleton College was a strict Congregationalist, classical 
school which practised sound morality and taught conservative 
doctrine, economic and political, as its religious founders would 
have it. Of open religious intolerance, there was probably little; 
and if there was prejudiced denominationalism, it had little 
effect upon a youth of Pierce Butler’s tenacious hold on first 
principles in which he was apparently well grounded. There 
were then no radicals in the college nor dangerous doctrines to 
be drawn from approved textbooks like Amasa Walker’s Science 
of Wealth (1865). This was a long time before that smug little 
college knew teachers like Thorstein Veblen and John Gray with 
their socialized approach to economic problems and their reck- 


* A brief tribute to Butler appeared in The Voice ot the oie ional, 
Feb., 1940. For an account of the college, see D. M 
the Origins and Growth o College and mp 
he History of Carleton C. 
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lessness with regard to their own academic security.’ Apparently 
hard-worked Butler was appreciated for he was elected president 
of the Philomathian Society. 

Butler was graduated in 1887, and proceeded to read law with 
the firm of Finch and Tuohy and learned enough to meet the 
superficial requirements of the Minnesota bar to whose member- 
ship he was admitted in 1888. Thus he was enabled to give up 
his job rustling cans in a dairy which had enabled him to pay 
his meager expenses. Looking back on his own bitter struggle to 
rise in the world, he could ask in connection with a judicial 
opinion, “Should all the rewards which are due to foresight, 
wisdom and enterprise of the men who conceived and constructed 
wisely be transferred by legislative authority to others?” To 
such a self-disciplined person, men succeeded through their own 
merits more or less regardless of economic obstacles and the 
assumed disability of membership in a self-concious minority if 
they fought tenaciously and labored industriously as the old 

copybooks advised. 
' Butler formed a legal partnership with the rising criminal 
lawyer Stan J. Donnelly, son of the famous Ignatius Donnelly, 
idealist, liberal, Populist politician, Congressman, and voluminous 
writer of books. In 1891, Butler was appointed assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Ramsey County by Thomas D. O’Brien (later 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Minnesota), a brother-in-law 
of Stan Donnelly, and a son of the late Dillon O’Brien,* a pro- 
fessional Irishman, editor, and a promoter of colonization along 
with Archbishop Ireland and William Onahan of Chicago, Butler 
was on the rise, and his way was made easier and straighter by 
his marriage, August 25, 1891, to Annie M. Cronin, of St. Paul, 
an inspiring and pious helpmate, by whom he had eight children. 

Agrarianism of the Greenback and Granger stamp was ap- 
pearing in the Populist revolt against the railroads, elevators, the 
Republican machine, and the hallowed exploiters of the State’s 
natural resources. By a combination of Democratic and Populist 
votes Butler as a liberal was elected county attorney of Ramsey 


* See sketch of Veblen by Max Lerner in D.A.B., XIX, 241, and of Doctor 
John Gray in Who’s Who in America. It was generally understood that at 
Northwestern University, Professor Gray annoyed the Swifts; at Min- 
nesota, the public utilities; and that both interests were well represented 
on the respective boards of nts. Yet modernized Carleton managed. 

*See Thomas D. O’Brien’s sketch of his father Dillon O’Brien in Acta et 
Dicta (St. Paul), VI. 
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County, in 1893, one year after his friend, Ignatius Donnelly, 
had written a large share of the Populist national platform and 
had been defeated for the governorship by Knute Nelson. This 
was not so strange for Butler was not far removed from the soil 
and a rural community tinged with the mild radicalism often 
noticed in frontier dirt-farmers. He proved a relentless prose- 
cutor who during his two terms, that is four years, instilled fear 
into the lawless element of St. Paul. And hard times without 
adequate relief bred considerable crime in a region seething with 
discontent. This experience gave him a proficiency as a trial 
lawyer and a skill in handling juries whose confidence he was 
able to win by his sincerity and force of character. In these 
years when the American Protective Association was powerful 
among nativists and foreign-born Scandinavians and violent in 
its anti-Catholicism he did not escape violent criticism on the 
part of local evangelical baiters as when the Loyal American of 
the North" branded him as one of the ten rulers of St. Paul who 
were allegedly working in the interests of Rome. 

This was Butler’s only elective position. His defeat for a state 
senatorship, in 1906, cured him of ambitions for public office at 
the hands of voters who were coming to regard wealth and 
large corporations, along with their lawyers, with fearful sus- 
picion. Indeed, it is highly doubtful if he could have won, then 
or later, any elective office in the State or in the city of St. 
Paul. He lacked political finesse, a compromising spirit, an 
ability to straddle issues, and any demagogic appeal. And aside 
from St. Paul with a heavy Irish and German population and a 
normal Democratic majority, he was domiciled in a state where 
his race, creed and political affiliation combined offered an im- 
possible handicap of prejudices for any higher elective office.* 


*April 21, 1894, cited by Sister Mary Callista Hynes in her master’s 
essay, “History of the American Protective Association in Minnesota” 
(Catholic University, 1940), suggested as a subject and approved as a 
satisfactory dissertation by the writer. 

*Aside from one of the first two senators, James Shields (see Richard 
J. Purcell “James Shields: Soldier and Statesman,” Studies (Dublin), 23 
(Mar., 1932), 73-87), there has been no Catholic senator. In the House of 
Representatives there were only three Catholic Congressmen (Ignatius 
Donnelly, John ey my, a Scot, and James Manahan) from the State’s 
admission into the Union (1858) until the first election of the current Rep- 
resentative from the Fourth District (St. Paul), Melvin J. Maas. There 
has been no Catholic governor or lieutenant governor; as far as this 
writer is aware only two Catholic justices of the state supreme court 
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Far more important were the tests of inherent ability which he 
was meeting successfully. Rapidly was he gaining notice as a 
promising lawyer of tireless energy and capacity for work, of 
powerful physique suitable to sustained labor and the strain of 
hard-fought cases, and of a characteristic mettle suggested by a 
protruding and pugnacious jaw. His hardness was tempered by 
kindly blue eyes, a Celtic sense of humor, a chatty friendliness, 
and a rather democratic informality. He lacked brilliancy or 
any touch of genius. He was direct, honest, trustworthy, realis- 
tic, dogmatic, and intense. As an antagonist, he bred fear; but 
under the skin, he was generous and emotionally controlled, like 
most of the Irish, by sympathies and perhaps prejudices. An 
excellent raconteur, he never ran short of salty, local anecdotes 
about Ireland, Hill, and the political bosses and industrial mag- 
nates of the State with whom he was closely associated in busi- 
ness. Despite a low, poor speaking voice, he could thunder 
forth in court especially as he cross-examined timorous and con- 
fused witnesses. Alloting his full time to private practice, he 
joined the law partnership of Eller and Howe (1897) which 
through deaths and changes has continued as Howe, Butler, and 
Mitchell (the son of a great pioneer jurist and Attorney General 
under President Hoover), and Butler, Mitchell, and Doherty, and 
thus with variations into second and third generations, as Do- 
herty, Rumble, Bunn, Butler, Sullivan and Mitchell, with a main- 
tained reputation as one of the strongest legal firms in Minne- 
sota and one with considerable emphasis on corporation business. 

An exacting man, he studied his cases tirelessly and expected 
his partners and clerks to do the same. His success was com- 
mensurate with his attentiveness to his business; and, as an 
advocate, he would be sure of the righteousness of the cause. 
Then he fought with courage. According to an associate his 
clients were of all classes and his cases of all kinds. As an 
advocate in his earlier years he was often for the plaintiff, in 
later and more successful days generally for the defense. In a 
personal injury case against the Twin City Street Railway 
Company, he won the largest verdict ever rendered against it. 
For St. Olaf College, a Lutheran institution famed especially for 


though there may have been one or two more. Almost on the fingers of 
one hand can be counted the mayors of Minneapolis and St. Paul who 
were affiliated with the Catholic Church. 
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its school of music, he handled a will case involving a large 
amount of money. Again he appeared for some general and 
dairy farmers who were indicted under the Minnesota anti-trust 
laws for the offence of cooperatively marketing milk °—a 
terrible commentary on the social backwardness of an agricul- 
tural state’s polity. 

An interesting case in which Attorney Butler won a verdict 
- from a jury, on which he allowed unchallenged two Protestant 
ministers, was an action for false imprisonment on a fabricated 
charge against the local House of the Good Shepherd, a correc- 
tional institution for wayward girls. This had been instigated as 
a test case by a fanatical fringe of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation (A.P.A.).2° In such pleading there was no fee regardless 
of later hostile criticism that he never worked without an eye to 
profits, but this issue did offer him an opportunity to fight for 
personal liberty against organized forces of bigotry. Such a fight 
he could wage with a passionate will. 

General counsel of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota and 
Omaha Railroad (1898 to 1905), Butler was engaged in trying 
various issues, including innumerable personal injury cases in 
which the road was involved throughout Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin. Thus began a continuous connnection with the rail- 
roads and commenced his initial association with industrialists 
and railroad magnates in the Northwest. Such connections did 
not popularize him in a state where the Granger-Farm Alliance- 
Populist tradition of hostility to railroads and great corpora- 
tions remained a sturdy force among farmers and urban work- 
ingmen. Added to his early training and membership in the 
Catholic Church, then decidedly and proudly conservative," 


*Remarks of Wilfred E. Rumble, a law clerk and later a partner, Jn 
Memoriam, 17-19. Incidentally, the milk cooperatives through local Dan- 
ish influence were old and rather strong in Minnesota, and their success 
advanced cooperative activities in other lines. 

* Obituary in Catholic Bulletin (St. Paul), Nov. 25, 1939. The histories 
of Minnesota are too sensitive about this A.P.A. movement to give a real 
account thereof. 

"In the years of Butler’s training, one must realize that the Catholic 
Church was extremely conservative. Frequent were the denunciations of 
even mild socialism and liberalism in press and pulpit. Great was the fear 
of secret societies, even the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the early 
Knights of Columbus. It was with great difficulty that Cardinal Gibbons 
and the liberal bishops prevented a condemnation of the Knights of Labor 
by the Holy See as been done by the authorities in French Canada. 
A. 8. Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons, I (1922), 306 f.; James Cardinal 
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Butler’s associations and property interests made him a conserva- 
.tive or, according to his critics, a reactionary or unprogressive 
Democrat—a “monolith” to Justice Holmes who changed easier 
with the times and accumulated years. 

More than merely an acquisitive lawyer with his mind on re- 
tainers and corporate privileges, Butler had a marked civic inter- 
est as well as a devotion to religious causes which, however, 
became far more intense in the mellowing years of later life. No 
seeker after popular acclaim, yet he was known to his fellow 
citizens of St. Paul in person or by reputation as Pierce Butler, 
not as Mr. Butler. Possibly this neighborly familiarity was ex- 
plainable because such a designation would carry no identifica- 
tion in a section where the various members of his patriarchally 
large family of brothers, sons, and nephews were becoming figures 
as lawyers, general contractors, and mine operators on the Iron 
Range in northern Minnesota. Interest in the community caused 
him to serve as a member of the first Charter Commission of 
St. Paul, as president of the Ramsey County and Minnesota 
State Bar Association, as a member of the board of the Public 
Library of St. Paul, of which Empire-builder James J. Hill was 
a generous benefactor, and as an influential adviser of the dio- 
cesan committee for the St. Paul Cathedral and the Archbishop 


Gibbons, A Retrospect of Fifty Years I (1916), 189 f.; Harry J. Carman 
et al (editors), The Path I Trod, Powderly’s Autobiography (1940); F. J. 
Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid, II (1926), 223, 378 f., 
436 f. It was the period of the amegon centered around the dis- 
tinguished Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn and Henry George. It was the 
period of the school controversy, of Americanism, and of enslyism. It 
was a time when churchmen were proud to have the Catholic Church 
described as a potent police force over laboring and immigrant peoples who 
might otherwise have been more discontented with their lot and more 
troublesome as some of these same people were in their home lands. 
Zwierlein, op. cit., III, index for a number of references, also 8. Bell, 
Rebel, Priest and Prophet (Life of McGlynn, 1937). 

When Archbishop Ireland preached at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
elevation of Cardinal Gibbons to the hierarchy on the “Church and the 
Age” he struck a revolutio note: “It is an age of battlings for social 
justice to all men, for the right of all men to live in the f comfort 

coming rational creatures.” While the encyclical of Leo XIII on labor 
was then over two years old, it was not generally preached. In the Arch- 
bishop’s own seminary the encyclical was first referred to about this same 
time. As Masgr. John A. Ryan has written: “Only those who know the 
condition of American Catholic social thought before 1900, can understand 
why Leo’s teaching on the state (especia y state intervention in social 
reform) seemed almost revolutionary.” Social Doctrine in Action (1941), 
42 f. Incidentally the term “living wage” was not known, as it presumably 
was first used by Sir Andrew C in 1892 according to the Westminster 
Gazette, Nov. 24, 1900. 
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Ireland Educational Fund as instituted by the late Archbishop 
Austin Dowling of St. Paul. In Butler’s connections, however, 
there was no narrow exclusiveness, and he was oppressed with no 
inferiority complex, personal or racial or religious. 

Appointed a regent of the University of Minnesota by the State’s 
first really liberal governor, John A. Johnson, Butler made his 
influence and authority felt (1907-1924) as he was reappointed by 
governor after governor regardless of their political labels.* As 
chairman of the controlling executive committee of the Board of 
Regents, he at one time sought to interest Woodrow Wilson in 
the presidency of the University of Minnesota. No man was 
more instrumental than Butler in securing an affiliation between 
the Mayo Foundation of Rochester and the University of Min- 
nesota even though some professors of the faculty of the Medical 
School were fearful of the merger and apparently of the competi- 
tion with research scholars. This arrangement gave Minnesota 
a great medical research center which brought medical students 
from all parts of the globe. 

In 1925, he was named to the board of trustees of Carleton 
College, his alma mater, and six years later to a similar position 
at the Catholic University of America. Georgetown University 
Law School named a law club in his honor; and in this students’ 
society he displayed an active personal interest. His name was 
not unknown at Princeton University, Bryn Mawr College, and 
the Harvard Law School where his children won degrees, so that 
his associations were sufficiently wide and varied to give him a 
broad educational outlook. 

More than his views on education, however, were discernible 
in his paper entitled “Educating for Citizenship” in which he set 
forth the obligations and responsibilities of citizens whereas a 
more ingratiating speaker would have developed the rights of 
citizens.** This may well be paraphrased and probably to some 
advantage in this writing. The citizen owes his allegiance in 


* This writer as a graduate student at the University of Minnesota was 
cmeranee by the late President George E. Vincent to index the records 
minutes of the meetings of the Regents and of their cage sty Com- 
mittee and to codify governing regulations as enacted by those bodies 
from 1889-1912. In doing this assignment he realized the valuable service 
rendered by Butler as an active and inde ent. For 


Johnson, see Frank A. Day and Theodore Knappen, The Lafe of John 
A. Johnson (1910). 
* Bulletin, National Catholic Educational Assn., XII (Nov. 1915), 123 f. 
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full measure to his country. Allegiance and protection are re- 
ciprocal obligations. The citizen is obliged to defend the federal 
and state constitutions because as charters of liberty they are 
the safeguards of freedom. Herein are contained the various 
rights which characterize our way of life: freedom of religion, 
the guarantee of private property, and the fundamental proposi- 
tion that in the people is the source of all power. The power 
of the people is absolute, indivisible, and inalienable. Equally 
great, therefore, is the people’s responsibility—the citizen to the 
state and to his fellowman. “The welfare of the people is the 
supreme consideration,” he urged, as he advanced the thought that 
the highest function of the state is to see that while none shall 
be wronged all shall be free in the pursuit of happiness. The 
citizen’s proper participation in government makes it essential 
that he be possessed of certain good moral qualities: “Hence 
the influence of religion and morality upon the ideals and prac- 
tice of civil duty is of great importance.” Indeed he suggested 
that a learned man whose conscience is not formed religiously is 
a menace to society. While purely state functions are to be 
exercised independent “of religious control,” all right-thinking 
men recognize, he held, that the foundations of society rest upon 
the character and morality of the people which is formed in the 
home and in the school: “Self-government by self-control, right- 
eousness and morality, founded upon religion.” 

Certain evils he feared. In the past decades, crises sprung 
from a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. The power 
to tax he warned includes the power to destroy. He saw a 
growing tendency toward state socialism, and this in 1915. Some 
people were challenging the right of anyone to own private 
property in any considerable amount. Other people advocated 
state control of public utilities. He may have been thinking of 
the new income and inheritance taxes, insignificant as they were 
in the America of that half-forgotten era. 

Quite naturally, the Honorable Pierce Butler was favored with 
honorary doctorates by a number of colleges and universities: 
Carleton (1923) on his appointment as a justice; President 
Calvin Coolidge’s Amherst (1931), when conservatism was still 
in vogue; and the Catholic University (1936) and Boston College 
(1939) when his old-fashioned conservatism was under fire. In 
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this light, his citation ** for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Amherst was especially interesting: 


Pierce Butler, son of the Northwest, graduate of Carleton Col- 
lege, distinguished as a trial lawyer in widely diversified fields 
and expert in the valuation of railways in the United States and 
Canada; long a regent of the rapidly developing University of 
Minnesota; for the last eight years Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; in many posts of responsibility a faithful 
servant and a wise and able judge, strengthening the forces of 
law and order and bearing behind deep legal learning a warm 
heart; I confer upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws. ~ 


Selected as an orator at the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in Chicago (1926) and attended by an estimated 350,- 
000 persons, he had no apparent hesitancy, though it was an 
unusual assignment for a justice so attentive to the older con- 
ventions and one which a less militant soul would have gra- 
ciously declined in fear of possible public criticism.** While 
hardly in his style, the paper, which he read, stressed the im- 
portance of religion in the observance of law and in the ad- 
vancement of world peace and it did so without too much plati- 
tudinous moralizing.** He would urge a higher moral standard 
of living, something after all far more important than the higher 
material standard of living eternally emphasized in those years 
of normalcy: 


Americans are quick to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Church as a great teacher of truths that advance order, good citi- 
zenship and peace. The life of the Republic depends upon the 
quality of its people. All that strengthens religion, and all that 
creates self-respect and exalts the sanctity of the home and the 
integrity of the family adds to national security. 

Above all else, sound morals, private as well as public, 
strengthen all things that give peace of mind. What a loss it 
would be to the world if people were to permit the Saviour and 
his teachings to remain out of their lives! 

Grave problems, liable to disturb social tranquillity, perplex 
the times. The rapid growth of industrial centers, controversies 
as to wages and conditions of work, a considerable unrest in 


“ This was received through the courtesy of the Secretary to the 
President of Amherst College. 

* Justice Brandeis was active in the Zionist movement. Currently, Jus- 
Freeman of Washington, D. C. 

* Based upon excerpts in New York Times, June 23, 1926. 
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respect of economic conditions, the changes resulting from recent 
development of highways and means of transportation, the sub- 
stitution of pleasure seeking for the productive effort, . . . disturb 
and sometimes appear seriously to threaten social order. .. . 
In the multitude of conditions calling for remedies statesmen are 
tempted to depart from established principles and enter into 
fields of governmental experimentation. 

To thoughtful and experienced observers, it seems that care 
should be taken lest activities of Government be expanded 
beyond their proper sphere. It is possible by too many enact- 
ments and regulations to impair the dignity of law and respect 
for authority. The legitimate scope of Government is a subject 
that is much considered. . . . But all right-minded people believe 
that lawfully created Government is bound to maintain its own 
existence, power and dignity. Undoubtedly its legitimate scope 
of action includes more than the duty to keep order, preserve 
health, provide schools. . .. The Church would have every citizen 
contribute all that is his to support and defend the Government, 
that justice and domestic peace and tranquillity may continue, 
and that the blessings of liberty may be retained by us and 
handed down unimpaired to posterity. 

It is my privilege to speak of the Holy Eucharist, the Sacra- 
ment of Peace. Experience teaches that peace will not attend 
the individual if disturbing things trammel the normal processes 
of life. When the higher things of the mind and soul are per- 
mitted to give place to the baser sort, order and tranquillity are 
impossible. . . . Sound education is essential. 

In this country the training given by schools and colleges is 
within the reach of all. Mere discipline develops resource of the 
mind and erects standards of usefulness and taste. The dis- 
semination of learning advances the people. It develops self- 
reliance and gives refinement and dignity of person. It repels 
evil and vicious things. . . . But mere learning is not enough. 
The educated man whose character is not sound, whose conscience 
is not rightly instructed, whose conduct is not governed by higher 
consideration than those resting on mere expediency, is liable to 
become a detriment to society. 

When truths of religion constitute an integral part of one’s 
fundamental education, when they are embedded in and form a 
part of character, the important decisions of life are sure to be 

ided by them. They enrich and ennoble the minds of the 
Recael, and strengthen all in the performance of duty; give 
calmness and sweet consolation in times of sorrow, stress or 
peril. They ... give assurance of purpose to do justice and of 
permanent fidelity to country; constitute the most powerful re- 
straint against evil... . 

Nevertheless, there is danger of grave error. Many appear to 
believe that legislation can take away all the trials and burdens 
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of life . . . that laws can be devised to furnish employment, pre- 

scribe the amount of work and provide for all the needs of life. 

Notwithstanding that all experience shows the contrary, many 

seem to think it possible to transfer the responsibilities of life 

ae individuals, to whom they belong, to agencies of the 
te. . 

Nearly eight ape have Hoes a since the armistice ended 
battles, and much progress has been made in the work of reha- 
bilitation. But all Europe is weak. Hatred and rivalries are still 
intense. Permanent peace is not assured. 

But all the world desires an end of strife. The purpose to 
eliminate the conditions which led to the World War prevails 
everywhere. Yet statesmen can give no assurance that effective 
ae have been found to accomplish the end hoped for by 

The United States has always favored peaceful solution of 
international differences. In scores of cases it has been party 
to arbitration for adjustment of disputes. It is party to many 
treaties now in force for the arbitration of existing differences. . . 
It brought about international conferences on the limitation of 
armaments; and much consideration was given to the problems 
of the Pacific and the Far East. The results constitute a great 
— to the preservation of peace in that part of the 
world. 

All the forces of right and justice are enlisted for the attain- 
ment of universal peace. The Supreme Pontiff is earnestly seek- 
ing to advance that sacred cause. In his encyclical in 1922, ad- 
dressed to all the bishops of the world, it is declared that evil has 
come because the greater part of mankind had banished Christ 
and His laws from their lives and from public affairs, and sug- 
gested that there never would arise . . . lasting peace . . . so long 
as individuals and nations refused to acknowledge the. . . 
Saviour. 

In the year of the jubilee he instituted the Feast of Our Lord 
King . . . as a means of recalling that to worshi ip the Saviour 
and render Him obedience is not only the duty of private indi- 
viduals but of rulers and governments as well. 

The Catholic Church is a permanent bond uniting in all things 
spiritual hundreds of millions in all parts of the world. Her 
people belong to many sovereignties under which they live. .. . 
And, as said by . . . Cardinal Mercier: “The religion of Christ 
makes patriotism a positive law; there is no perfect Christian 
who is not also a perfect patriot. 


Again returning to Butler’s more secular activities and his con- 
tributions to the betterment of life in his community, he assisted 
as a leader of the local and state bar in the promotion of the 
Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Act (1913), one of the pio- 
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neer statutes of its kind, even as he had once interested himself 
in the organization of farmers’ cooperatives.** While advanta- 
geous generally to workingmen injured in the course of duty and 
through no contributory negligence of their own, such early com- 
pensation acts were protective for corporations through insurance 
and often saved them from generous juries in personal action 
suits. 

Counsel for the northwestern railroads in the Minnesota Rail- 
road Rate Cases (1905), he won in the lower federal courts on 
the ground that the state regulations of intrastate transportation 
interfered with and burdened interstate commerce and that the 
rates were confiscatory as supposedly insufficient to yield a rea- 
sonable revenue as a return on the investment. In the Supreme 
Court, he lost with Justice Hughes delivering the decision (Mc- 
Kenna concurring) that Minnesota had not transcended its au- 
thority in prescribing reasonable intrastate rates as this was 
within its territorial jurisdiction until the federal government 
should enter and occupy this field with appropriate legislation. 
Yet Chief Justice Hughes remembered for a generation that “he 
[Butler] had presented one of the ablest, most comprehensive 
and most careful briefs ever submitted to this Court.” ** In the 
cases of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads, 
proof was found insufficient to find that rates were confiscatory 
although they were so determined in the case of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad.*® He represented the Hill Railway Lines 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in evaluation pro- 
ceedings. 

Appointed special federal attorney to prosecute the Bleached 
Flour Cases under the Pure Food Products Act (1909-1910), 
Butler won a conviction before a jury which was reversed in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Again, he was called by Attorney 
General George Wickersham into the federal service for the pros- 
ecution of the Chicago Meat Packers for violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act with the justification that he was recognized as 
the best lawyer in his part of the country.”® While accounts of 
the methods and workings of a lawyer are apocryphally told by 


™ See obituary in Catholic Bulletin (St. Paul), Nov. 25, 1939. 

* In Memoriam, 55. 

* Sim et al., Constituting the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of the State of Minnesota v. Shepard, 230 U. S., 352, 1913. 

” See, U. S. v. Swift and Co., 186 Fed. 1002, 188 Fed. 
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his associates, rarely based like proper evidence upon office rec- 
ords and hardly to be comprehended from filed briefs, the obser- 
vation of a competent advocate who worked with Butler on a 
federal case is worthy of quotation: 


He was a hard-working, successful lawyer—keen in analyzing 
facts, thorough in his preparation, and simple and direct in his 
presentation, of his case to court or jury. There was nothing of 
the unique or sensational about him. He drove home his points 
in the vigorous Anglo-Saxon which always has been the language 
of our great lawyers and jurists." 

From 1913 to 1918, he was general attorney for the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railroad. Among general consumers 
of gas in Minneapolis, Butler was not popular for he had too 
successfully represented the Minneapolis Gas Company, de- 
scribed as a subsidiary of the United States Gas Company of 
Philadelphia, in a technical proceeding in bankruptcy which 
vitiated a contract with the city and resulted in raised rates.” 
In 1913, he was appointed to the President’s Conference Commit- 
tee for the Evaluation of the Railroads on which he served for 
about five years.** Later, he was chairman of special counsel for 
the western railways under the Federal Valuation Act. 

In a rather poor article on the subject of railroad evaluation 
and rates, Butler pointed out that the railroads were in the be- 
ginning friends of the western people and were encouraged by 
subsidies and granted privileges.** The railroads and the West 
prospered together. In time, this pleasant attitude toward rail- 
roads changed; and state legislatures reduced rates while tax- 
payers insisted that railroads failed to pay their just share of the 
taxes. Hence it became necessary to evaluate railroad holdings as 
had been done in Michigan (1900) and soon thereafter by Wis- 
consin, Washington, Texas, and California. Investors, taxpayers, 
and patrons welcomed this movement, but the roads believed that 
other factors besides mere valuation should be considered, as for 
instance cost and value of service and the risk involved in the 
business. 

Continuing, Butler expressed his views that the same principles 


™ In Memoriam, 25, from Attorney George I. aa 
™See, H. M. Hedges, “Pierce Butler—Freedom of Intolerance,” Nation, 
115 (Dec. 13, 1922), 660. 
erce Butler, “Valuation Railroad or Purposes of State 
Regulation,” Journal of Political Economy, X21 Can, 1915), 17 f. 
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should be applied in railroad evaluation for rate-determining as 
in the condemnation of private property for public use for there 
can be no foundation in the argument that the public and the rail- 
roads are related as principal and agent. Railroads are private 
property according to the decisions of the Supreme Court. An 
evaluation furnished by the federal government he believed would 
provide a return to stockholders which would be reasonable. 

During World War I he was extremely patriotic, as might be 
expected of a substantial man with four sons in the armed service 
and a daughter who acted as a nurse until she died of influenza. 
Yet, as a lawyer, he naturally did not hesitate to defend the Min- 
neapolis Steel Machinery Company in its refusal to grant a wage 
adjustment ordered by President Wilson’s War Labor Board. 

So well known had Butler become as an able servant of rail- 
roads and utilities that the shareholders of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway called him to Toronto to plan for the protection of 
their interests under the Canadian Northern Acquisition Act. In 
1921, he represented the Dominion Government as one of its 
counsel at Montreal in its arrangement to appropriate the con- 
demned stock of the Grand Trunk Railway at a price set by 
arbitration. Over the dissent of William H. Taft, one of the 
arbitrators, he procured an award that the stock was without 
value. On proper appeal, this decision was upheld by the Privy 
Council in London.** Thus Butler came within the immediate 
recognition of ex-President Taft who was soon to succeed Chief 
Justice White and to bring Butler’s name to the notice of Presi- 
dent Warren Harding as a possible appointee to the Supreme 
Court. 

At the same time Taft offered the name of John W. Davis* 
but that Wall Street lawyer and later reactionary Democratic 
nominee for the presidency refused to be considered. Taft, who 
told the President that he had known Butler “for a number of 
years very well indeed,” was responsible for the nomination, and 
not Senator Frank B. Kellogg, who was just repudiated by the 
voters of Minnesota in a new agrarian revolt of the Farm-Labor 
Party. It was the sort of an appointment which would please 
Kellogg,”” a considerable lawyer, a conservative with the reputa- 


™Senator Robert A. Taft, In Memorian, 28; also, 19. 
, ” Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William Howard Taft (1939), 


* See David Bryn-Jones, Frank B. Kellogg, a Biography (1987). 
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tion of a trust-buster, and an internationalist in the making; and 
Kellogg supported and defended the nomination of the first Min- 
nesotan to be so honored.” 

It was to replace Justice William R. Day, who had just retired, 
that Harding offered the nomination, November 23, 1922, of 
Butler to the Senate. Editorially the New York Times observed 
—with emphasis upon religion which should not have entered 
into the consideration: 


Mr. Butler has been appointed solely on his merits. He is a 
lawyer, not a politician. His natural bent is the study of law. 
He was a railroad lawyer, so was Abraham Lincoln. His abili- 

_ ties have been recognized by the City of Toronto, the Canadian 

Government, and the Federal Government. Like Chief Justice 

Taney and White and Associate Justice McKenna, Butler is a 

Roman Catholic. 


Progressives, who saw the Court unsympathetic to popular, 
liberal opinion and distributive justice, were dispirited by the 
nomination of a clever railroad lawyer at a time when railroad oe 
rate and evaluation cases were about to come before the Supreme - 
Court. Again they feared that President Harding, who had al- 
ready made three appointments not to their liking, would change ‘ 
the entire complexion of the Court, especially as Justice Pitney 3 
was ill and favored by Congress with a seductive pension ar- E 
rangement effective prior to his legal retirement age and as super- 4 
annuated Justices Holmes and McKenna were expected to retire ' 4 
in the course of human events.** q 

A sharply hostile commentator insisted that at the moment 5 
of the nomination Butler was in a characteristic pose as he filed } 
a brief before the State Supreme Court petitioning for the dis- x 
missal of a contempt charge brought by the City of Minneapolis 
against the officers and directors of the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way Company in an effort to get records which would show 
whether or not a considerable fund had been used for political 


™ Based in part on information from Professor Frank M. Anderson of 
Dartmouth “College and long one of the more liberal teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which he in turn had from Senator Kellogg. See, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and St. Paul Dispatch, Nov. 24, 1922; Minneapolis 


Journal, Nov. 24, 1922. 
E. Ragan, Chief Justice Taft (1938), 96. A few months later 


Holes could write: “The new men Suther land, — and Sanford all 
press me fav # I don’t expect to be astonished.” M. de . se 
Wolfe oife Howe (ed.), ‘ollock Letters, II (1941), 113. 7 
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purposes.*® He had just defended the Nash Brothers Produce 
Company against federal charges of violating anti-trust laws and 
of allegedly doing business in restraint of honest competition. 
Also, he was engaged by Toronto in a case involving the value 
of street car properties which that city was about to buy. In- 
stead of a token of his expert knowledge in such matters, this 
commission was considered by a cynical writer as having some 
connection with the ownership of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company (parent company of the Minneapolis and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company) which was supposedly largely vested in Toronto 
holders.™ 

Pierce Butler’s selection aroused violent hostility on the part 
of radicals, socialist aldermen of Minneapolis, and -liberals 
throughout Minnesota and the nation, sharp criticism from some 
powerful laborites and the labor press, and futile protests from 
certain dismissed professors and instructors of the University of 
Minnesota, who blamed him for all their troubles in those days 
of war hysteria and compulsory conformity at the expense of job 
tenure. Butler was described as a member of a group of lawyers 
who fostered the passage of state anti-sedition laws under which 
several leaders of the local Non-Partisan League were convicted 
and imprisoned in an effort to stamp out agrarian radicalism.** 
In this year 1944, it must be recalled that twenty-five years ago, 
American civil rights were ill defined and the guarantees of the 
first amendments to the Constitution had not been written into 
‘ the protective clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment through 
far-reaching judicial definitions and interpretations. Nor were 
academic rights and privileges as well understood as accrediting 
agencies and diverse associations have since tended to make them. 
Hence there was much repression by legislative action as well as 
by mob violence in those years when we were fighting for de- 


” M. H. Hedges, “Pierce Butler—Freedom of Intolerance,” Joc. cit. 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, Dec. 9, 14, 1922, for the refutation by Mr. Staples 
charges in the Twin City Rapid Transit Case and the railroad evaluation 
case against Butler. Charles E. Staples was Acting Director of Valuation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission and formerly of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 


y nenemnned for Supreme Bench,” New Republic, 33 (Dec. 13, 1922), 


® Ibid. The city council of Minneapolis by a vote of 16 to 6 protested 
b 12 to 2 not to send their 
resolution to ing an e State’s ssmen. inneapolis Morning 
Tribune, Dec. 25, 1922. pani 
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mocracy apparently based upon the rule of an upper and privi- 
leged class. 

As a dominating regent of the state university, he was made 
almost solely responsible for the expulsion or the departure of 
several especially scholarly and productive professors and teach- 
ers like William A. Schaper, John Gray, Gerhard Dietrich and 
Stanley Rypins on pro-German or pacifist. charges or suspicions 
of economic radicalism.** Once alleged against a helpless servi- 
tor, such counts were as good as proven before appointed Re- 
gents, representatives of the vested interests of the State, whose 
children rarely attended the university, and who kept the school 
safe for the sound Americanization of the children of immigrants. 
To a liberal writer in the New Republic it appeared: 

The high dignity and profound importance of the Supreme 
Court demand that the justices be enlightened lawyers, and rea- 
sonable, statesmanlike men. Mr. Butler has none of these quali- 
ties. His career as Regent of the University of Minnesota shows 
that he has none of the humor, tolerance, worldly wisdom, and 
gentlemanly decency that would prevent him from treating 
learned men as traitors merely because they differ from him. 
President Harding has appointed a man who does not scruple to 
enforce his opinions by violence.** 


On rather weak authority, Professor Lotus D. Coffman (later 
president of the University) was said to have resigned tempo- 
rarily because of an alleged lack of freedom in the appointment 
of instructors. A legislature with a liberal majority was expected 
to refuse to ratify another appointment of Butler as a regent if 
his name should be submitted by Governor Jacob A. O. Preus. 
Yet this same commentator, upon whom too heavy reliance is 
being placed, believed that: 


He has drawn fire because he possesses a kind of intellectual bru- 
tality. He has done the work of corporations more thoroughly 
than other men. As a Regent of the University of Minnesota, he 
has not used the whip and gag more than other of his colleagues, 
but he has applied them with more intolerance and it is this atti- 
tude that men consider unbecoming the judicial mind.** 


To Henry A. Bellows, once a teacher at the University of Min- 


™ These men the writer knew as his professors or as his fellow-students in 
the social sciences. They were all more radical than a Vermont Republi- 
can of that era. 
“ New Republic, 33 (Dec. 20, 1922), 81 f. 
Hedges, loc. cit. 
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nesota, these charges when sifted down merely indicated that 
when Butler had made up his mind he went ahead but that 
in fair-mindedness he did hear all sides of the question.** 

In general the charges brought against Butler were tenuous 
at least in the minds of conservatives in their reaction from the 
Wilsonian New Freedom. They were, however, quite natural 
in the recent sweep of liberalism in the Northwest which elected 
LaFollette in Wisconsin, Lynn J. Frazier in North Dakota, and 
substituted Henrik Shipstead for reliable Senator Kellogg of Min- 
nesota known as a big-business lawyer and associated in the 
public mind with economic views and interests identical with 
those of Butler. The far-away Brooklyn Eagle feared that But- 
ler was too conservative, while the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
considered it a judicial appointment.** The socialist dominated 
municipal government of Milwaukee protested the appointment 
in a resolution (passed 12 to 6) which urged: 


His appointment would indicate, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, that it might be just as well to dispense with the Supreme 
Court and let the presidents of the railroads and public service 
corporations act as the judicial branch of the government.** 


Charges of Butler’s unavailability were based upon his finan- 
cial success as a corporation lawyer with reputed fees of a 
thousand dollars per day, his intimacy with big business, his 
family’s large affairs and connections with iron magnates in 
Minnesota and elsewhere, his supposed but unproven hostility to 
organized labor, his conservative theory of law and life due in no 
small part to his religious profession, his lack of an advanced 
social viewpoint, and reasonable doubt as to his judicial tempera- 
ment and to the breadth of his legal learning. Admittedly the 
outstanding railroad lawyer of the Northwest, he was never a 
lobbyist for predatory corporations, though he did corporative 
legal work more competently than the usual run of their legal 
servants. No suspicious distrust was expressed concerning his 


* Outlook, 182 (Dec. 13, 1922), 652. One wonders if it was the sort of 
hearing that good due process means to o-Saxons. Dr. Burton, presi- 
dent of the gg testified before the Committee in refutation of the 
Schaper charges. Burton was a oe of Carleton College and rather 
powets in the Republican Party in the Harding-Coolidge days. Pro- 

essor Schaper taught thereafter in the “Univeraty of Okl neta and was 
reinstated as emeritus professor at Minnesota, Jan., 1 
* Literary est, 75 (Dec. 9, 1922), 15. 
™ New York Times, Nov. 25, ‘1922. 
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personal integrity, the definiteness of his position, and legal 
ability. Hearings delayed the matter of his appointment until 
the special session of Congress ended, chiefly because of the op- 
position of the western radical progressive group headed by Sen- 
ators George W. Norris and Robert LaFollette.** 

Again President Harding resubmitted his nominee’s name on 
the opening of the regular session. Again the opposition fought 
it out before a sub-committee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Senators Knute Nelson, Albert B. Cummins, and Thomas J. 
Walsh). Senator La Follette offered an editorial from Mr. 
Hearst’s Washington Herald: 

. . . All that the public yet knows of Pierce Butler is that he 
represented the railroads before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the effort to increase the so-called book value of the 
railroads as a basis for future rate maki 

It is entirely honorable for a lawyer to os, a railroad among 
his clients, but no lawyer selected and recommended by the rail- 
roads or by other public-service corporations should ever be made 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

It is, therefore, most important to know who are Mr. Pierce 
Butler’s real sponsors and what are his character and his fitness 
for the place.* 

Senator-elect Shipstead of Minnesota presented a letter of 
complaint as to Butler’s fitness: As a corporation lawyer, Judge 
Gary would be as suitable; as counsel for the railroads, he ob- 
tained a high valuation “incompatible with public interest”; his 
activities for the Twin City Rapid Transit Company throw him 
under suspicion as his career of intolerance as a regent of the 
University of Minnesota. Conservative Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, saw in the selection 
of such a reactionary President Harding’s longest step to what 
that President would call normalcy.“ Chief Justice Taft in an 
unprecedented manner appeared before the committee on behalf 
of his nominee.** 

The last-ditch opponents included some of the chief progres- 
sives and possibly one or two senators whose hostility might be 
traced to Butler’s membership in the Catholic Church, certainly 


“ New York Times, Dec. 
“Ragan, Chief Justice 8, 96. 
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not to his conservative view or to his hereditary attachment to 
Bourbon Democracy. Editorially the New York Times found that 
Butler had been guilty of only one crime, that of being a Catho- 
lic, which brought the opposition of the Ku Klux Klan. It could 
not regard the charge of being a corporation lawyer as serious 
when it recalled that Wickersham and many others have been cor- 
poration lawyers and yet able to proscribe trusts when justice so 
demanded.** The Outlook was annoyed, as it noted Butler’s un- 
friendliness to prohibition, that there should be so much criticism 
of his religious faith and complained that “This injection of the 
religious issue is dangerous and against the progressive cause 
which the people of Minnesota pretend to support.” 

After an investigation of Senator Shipstead’s allegations and a 
hearing of Professor Schaper’s—ineffectively presented com- 
plaints—the Sub-Committee reported favorably to the whole 
Committee on the Judiciary which in turn reported Butler’s 
nomination ** unanimously in the absence of Senators David A. 
Reed, William E. Borah, George Norris, and John K. Shields. 
After a discussion of four hours in executive session in which 
Senators Nelson and Walsh spoke in favor and Senator LaFol- 
lette in opposition, the Senate confirmed the nomination (Dec. 
21) by a vote of 61 (40 Republicans and 21 Democrats) to 8 
(3 Republicans and 5 Democrats) .* 

Butler qualified for the Supreme Court on January 2, 1923. 
Current Opinion introduced him to the country: 


As Regent . . . he acted like a blind, bumptious bigot. He is 
the kind of a man who will use a warped, doubtful interpretation 
of the Constitution to prevent needed experiments in economics 


“ New York Times, Dec. 23. 
“The Outlook, 133 (Jan. 24, 1923), 163. Not so many years later an 
ex-Klansman reached the Supreme Court in the person of Mr. Hugo Black 
only to make a i satisfactory justice. 
New York ogy hy . 19. 
“ Ibid., Dec. 22 On the motion of Senator Norris, the vote was made 
blic. The eight opponents were Senators Walter F. George, William 
. Harris, Thomas Heflin, Robert M. LaFollette, Peter Norbeck, George 
N. Norris, Morris Sheppard, and Park Trammell. Cong. Record, Dec. 21 
1922, 813. LaFollette had written earlier to the Minneapolis Trades and 
Labor Assembly that there was little hope of stopping Butler. Minneapolis 
Journal, Dec. 7, 1922. Editorially this paper (Dec. 13) thought the opposi- 
tion wanted someone who would promise in advance to give decisions in 
their favor regardless of law and evidence. The St. Paul Dispatch (Dec. 
22) saw Butler not undergoing a xy inquiry as to fitness but an 
attack and as one finally approved by the right mindedness, intelligence 
and patriotism in the Senate. 
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and government. By some his appointment is commended be- 
cause he.is a Democrat and a Catholic.*’ 


Writing ten years later, Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., held 
that: 

The Supreme Court needs—not men who can be labeled this or 
that—but men who have great legal ability, statesmanship, and 
open minds, who are willing to be educated to fresh points of 
view in a changing world. 

With this criterion, he expressed dissatisfaction with Harding’s 
selection of Taft, Sutherland, and Butler under whom property 
won continuous victories against federal and state minimum 
wage laws and under whose decisions states were denied the right 
to fix the weight of bread, control shoddy in bedding, limit 
charges of theater-ticket brokers in New York, or limit fees of 
private employment agents, and employers were allowed drastic 
blanket labor injunctions while unions were endangered by the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act ** and, he might have added, hardly re- 
lieved by the Clayton Act. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


(To be continued) 


“74 (Feb. 1926), 156 f. 
““Liberal Tendencies in the Court” in Current History, 35 (1931-32), 
339, 344; 37, 295 f. 
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WORLD CHRISTIANITY IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY * 


Orville Prescott, in the New York Times the other morning, 
questioned Mortimer Adler’s prediction in his new book, that we 
shall have a single sovereign government embracing all the 
peoples of the earth within five hundred years. Prescott said 
that in his opinion we shall arrive at this single world govern- 
ment in not less than a thousand years. But Prescott adds, 
“The logic that only such a world government could prevent 
wars seems irrefutable.” 

The interesting point in this exchange is not the difference of 
opinion about the time element but the fact that both Prescott 
and Adler, and indeed a great many more people, have passed 
beyond the stage of debating the actual likelihood of a single 
world government and are now concentrated on asking when it 
will come to pass and under what circumstances. 

The world government which is discussed is not a mere federa- 
tion of sovereign states, any of which, if they do not like the 
way things are going, can pull up stakes and go home. These 
men predict a union of all nations of the world similar to that 
of the union of our American states within a single common- 
wealth. Nationalism will remain “only in a vestigial form— 
probably like the state pride Idaho has in her potatoes; Cali- 
fornia in her sunshine; Texas in her stalwart men.” (Fried- 
lander, Times, Feb. 13.) 

This single sovereign world state is envisioned for the distant 
future, but many phases of the present trend of. thinking in 
world terms apply to our own times. In the field of transporta- 
tion, the end of the war will see the immediate establishment of 
air service that will get us from any one point on the globe to 
any other point in a matter of hours. Before many years New 
York business men will go on week-end hunting trips to the 
Serengetti Plains in East Africa, and New. York office girls will 
take their two weeks of vacation in the Himalaya Mountains. 
There will soon be no such thing as a strange land or a distant 


people. 
Likewise, in the field of commerce, the present handicaps to 


* Address delivered at Teachers’ [nstitute, Archdiocese of New York, 
February 21, 1944. 
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world relations will become anachronisms. A single world cur- 
rency promises to become a reality quite soon. International 
accords embracing a steadily increasing proportion of mankind 
will be entered into on matters of education, health, social 
welfare. 

In view of this rapidly growing intimacy with the world as a 
whole, professors of geography and history are predicting pro- 
found changes in the methods of presenting their subjects. Pro- 
fessor Renner of Teachers College, Columbia, explains that in 
the fields of geography the need is not for more class material 
to give pupils a better knowledge of the peoples of the earth, but 
different class material. 

“Some educational leaders,” says Renner, “have recently called 
for teaching of more geography in the public schools. This would 
not seem to be the answer. The geography which we have been 
teaching has been of almost no value; at least, it has produced no 
appreciable results. It has been descriptive, not analytic; static, 
not dynamic, It has been fairy-book geography, not realistic 
geography. What we do seem to need is an entirely new kind 
of geographic education, not more of the kind of geography we 
have been teaching.” 

Professor Renner goes on to give an example. “In order to be 
specific,” he says, “we may well select a specific example. For 
this purpose Japan will serve as well as any other. It is an 
undeniable fact that our social studies classes have spent an 
unbelievable amount of time presenting Japan as a cunning little 
island with tropical climate and small symmetrical mountain 
cones; & land of rice, paper houses, cherry-blossom festivals, silk 
kimonos, and chrysanthemums. 

“Actually, many of the things we have been teaching about 
Japan are wholly or partially untrue. Even if they were true, 
however, they gould be put together in accordance with geo- 
graphic theory and established principles of geographic adjust- 
ment and relationship so as to give an entirely different picture 
of Japan.” 

Our professors of history likewise report unrest of the spirit 
and look for changes in their subject, particularly in the direc- 
tion of greater interest in mankind as a whole. Professor Koll- 
man of Iowa State University says, “The most spectacular fea- 
ture of recent times for the historian—and probably not only for 
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the historian—has doubtless been the emergence of real world 
history; i.e., the history of the different parts of the world as 
interrelated and interdependent units. . .. World history—maybe 
one should say global history—is with us to stay. This war may 
decide by whom, how, and for what end the developing world 
society shall be organized. Its emergence is not an issue any 
more.” 

There is, however, still another change of outlook besides the 
call for greater emphasis in the social studies on world society 
as such. School policy committees throughout the country, 
spurred by the need for better race relationships at home and for 
better relations with nations throughout the planet, are saying 
that pupils must not only know better the peoples of the earth, 
but must be educated to a regard for them and an appreciation 
of the fundamental rights of all men throughout the earth. 
Typical of such programs is a social studies unit prepared for 
the public schools of Dallas, Texas, entitled “Our World Neigh- 
bors.” 

“In the past,” reads the introduction to this unit, written by 
W. T. White, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Dallas, “we 
have placed emphasis on Europe, failing to see the importance 
of our Asiatic and Latin American neighbors. . . . We wish to 
develop in the pupils fair-mindedness, friendliness, and accept- 
ance on the basis of equality, of right-minded men and women 
of other races, creeds and cultures. Respect for the sanctity of 
the individual and concern for his welfare, whether he lives in 
China, India, Mexico, Brazil, Russia, the United States or any 
other country, is the first requirement for the democratic solu- 
tion of the world situation.” 

Now what do these trends mean for Catholic schoois? Frankly, 
we hope they mean greater opportunity for our schools to teach 
Catholic ideals as regards world society. 

At the present moment Catholic schools are gravely handi- 
capped by the secular standards of education to which they feel 
obliged to conform. Here in New York State the Board of 
Regents makes it rather impractical to consider any question of 
a change in course content. In the case of a properly Catholic 
exposition of world society, however, we hope that it follows 
along lines which, if we can trust to the trend, will soon be 
required to a certain extent by the Regents themselves. 
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But at the present moment this is not the case.- Let us take 
the matter of geography. I have recently examined the geography 
textbooks of an outstanding Catholic publisher to discover their 
teaching content as regards the people of Africa. My findings 
are as follows: 

1. In the volume entitled “Our Land and Far Lands,” which 
is a journey geography, out of a total of 180 pages, 35 interest- 
ing pages are devoted to Africa. In these pages I learned of 
home, occupational, and village life among the nomads of the 
Sahara, the farmers of Egypt, and the dwellers along the banks 
of the Congo River. 

2. In a second volume, entitled “Eastern Hemisphere,” 28 out 
of 208 pages are devoted to Africa. A nine page general study of 
Africa mentions Livingstone and Stanley, and explains that the 
continent was opened because European nations needed Africa’s 
products. In speaking of the African highlands it says, “It may 
be that white people will live in these highlands and direct the 
work of the natives in the lowlands.” Thus we have a picture of 
a continent of blacks which is to be dominated by the whites. 
There follows, then, a brief section on each region of Africa. 

3. In a third volume, entitled “The Earth and Mankind,” the 
approach is topical according to man’s occupations over the globe. 
It begins with the hunters and fishers and grazers, and moves on 
to forest products, minerals, farming, plant products, animal 
products, manufacturing and commerce. There is a study of 
world population distribution and world political divisions. 

4. Remaining books, since they concern the Americas, in no 
way bear on the search for data on Africa. 

Thus from the series, I learned the following: 

1. I secured a clear notion of the physical characteristics of 
the African continent. 

2. I received a clear picture of the political divisions into which 
the European governments have parcelled the continent. 

3. I obtained a good picture of the livelihood occupation of 
the people. 

4. I received an outstanding impression of what products the 
nations of the world secure from the colonies in Africa. 

5. I secured a partial notion (from the journey geography) of 
a few of the folk customs of the Africans, indicating generally 
primitive ways. 
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Now let me tell you what I did not learn. Since the series is 
called the “Social Geography Series” and is expected to be the 
only geography of Africa which the children will study during 
their entire course, it cannot in justice be only a physical geog- 
raphy, a political geography, or an economic geography. Yet 
this is in truth all that it is. Hence: 

1. Aside from the indication that the people were backward, 
I learned practically nothing of the culture of the people, their 
arts (if any), their music, their literature (if any), their educa- 
tion (if any). So far as the texts show, there is not a school, 
or a book, or a person who can read or write in all Africa. 

2. I learned what foreigners got from Africa, but little of the 
social or economic condition of the people themselves, nothing 
of their financial conditions, of the prevalence of wealth or 
poverty among them, of their state of health, the medical care 
they enjoy. So far as the texts show, there is not a doctor or 
hospital in all Africa. - 

3. I learned nothing of the native religions of the people, 
though even pagan scientists among us recognize that considera- 
tion of religion is one of the elementary factors in the study of 
human society. Only at one point is there reference to the fact 
that the people of Cairo are Mohammedans and are called to 
prayer from the minarets of the mosques. 

4. I learned nothing of the existence of Christianity in Africa, 
though the briefest and most elementary exposition of the reli- 
gion of the continent would require this. So far as the texts tell 
me, there is not a priest, or Sister, or Catholic in Africa from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Now, this is not a condemnation of the good Catholic firm 
which puts out these books, or of the Catholic priests and Sisters 
who buy them and give them to their children. It is merely a 
recognition of a state of fact, namely, that at the present moment 
elementary Christian principles cannot be embodied in a geog- 
raphy textbook for Catholic schools in New York State. 

The greatest fact in Africa today is the existence of 120 mil- 
lion immortal souls on that continent. It is good to know where 
the rivers and mountains and deserts are, what products we 
get from the Congo, from East Africa, West Africa, South Africa. 
But is it proper to end a course with the impression left in the 
minds of our children (so far as the textbook is concerned) that 
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religion is to be ignored in the study of the peoples of the earth? 
Would it be improper in a Catholic classroom to have a text 
which notes that 10,000,000 Africans are Catholic? Is it not a 
sufficiently outstanding fact to explain that 20,000 Catholic 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters dedicate themselves to the spiritual 
and likewise to the temporal welfare of the African people? 

Let us hope that some day a formula will be found whereby 
our schools can meet the Regents requirements and likewise 
provide an education to World Christianity. Education to 
World Christianity is the systematic cultivation among all Cath- 
olics of: 

1. A knowledge of and regard for the peoples of the earth, 
our brothers in Christ, and an appreciation of our responsibility 
to promote the welfare of all mankind according to Christian 
ideals; 

2. A devotion to the Church’s task of carrying to all non- 
Catholics and non-Christians Christ’s teaching and life of charity. 

It is not enough for the Church to send out missioners. By the 
Christian theory of the universe, it is not enough to pay the way 
of men who will baptize our neighbor, the non-Christian; it is 
not enough to send our neighbor bread when he is starving, 
a cover when he is cold. The teachings of Christianity applied 
to the world require still more than service to all men; they 
require brotherhood with all men. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” This love is not to apply in some vague, 
eschatological way; it is to apply in the daily life of each of 
us as individuals and in the daily life of the nation and the 
portion of human society to which we belong in its relations 
with all other nations and portions of human society. 

Thoughtful teachers tell us that they will never be satisfied 
until they have texts which will enable them to present to their 
pupils in history and geography classes the true picture of human 
society according to the ideals of World Christianity. When all 
of our teachers are so equipped, we may feel that our schools will 
make a truly vital contribution toward that single World of 
Tomorrow. 


Maryknoll, New York. 


Joun J. Consmprne, M.M. 
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IS MATHEMATICS A LIBERAL ART OR A LOST ART? 


For some time the author has been asking herself this ques- 
tion, Is mathematics still regarded as one of the liberal arts or 
has it become a lost art? As an art that liberalizes the mind of 
man and makes its possessor free it would seem to be definitely 
non-functioning if not entirely non-existent. The present paper 
represents an attempt to trace out the various phases of retro- 
gression that mathematics as a branch of knowledge has under- 
gone and to analyze the underlying causes that have concurred 
to reduce such a noble branch of knowledge to a mere technique. 
Are the educators and real mathematicians of our glorious coun- 
try going to stand by and see this art stripped of all its powers 
and faculties and remain insensible to the damage thereby done 
to the cause of education? Are not the balanced, thinking minds 
of our present generation willing to exert strenuous efforts in 
order to preserve for posterity mathematics in its pristine state 
of completeness, richness, and comprehensiveness? 

The present state of mathematics is twofold. It is simultane- 
ously important and unimportant. Its importance rests in the 
fact that some new uses for it have been devised, and world- 
wide application of its simpler principles prevails. World War 
II, despite all its ghastly concomitants and consequences, can 
rightfully carry the victor’s standard, for it has saved mathe- 
matics from slow death—the death of neglect. The war effort 
demands of mathematics that it furnish the substructure for 
aviation, navigation, meteorology, etc. It has asked mathe- 
matics to place all its known powers in the service of war- 
science. All this is as it should be in time of a national crisis. 
Every available source should be tapped and utilized for the 
obtaining of victory and the securing of peace. 

But what about mathematics in those institutions not directly 
given over to the training of service men or war-work specialists? 
Is it not the sacred duty of those of us who have been tacitly 
commissioned by our government to carry on the work of educa- 
tion to see that our youth are given “that habit of mind of 
which the attributes are freedom, equitableness, calmness, mod- 
eration and wisdom?” Such is the purpose of liberal education. 
Exercises of mind, of reason and of reflection are liberal pur- 


* Newman, Idea of a University, p. 120. 
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suits and more important today than ever before. At the pres- 
ent time there is a growing tendency to relegate to oblivion 
everything that is not materially useful, and this is particularly 
true of mathematics. If its utility can be readily demonstrated, 
if its usefulness is measurable in money values, it is welcomed. 
If it cannot prove its practical value in a given case, then we 
would have none of it. 

The causes for this present status of mathematics are mani- 
fold. Firstly, our educators generally have failed to maintain a 
whole view of education. They have been so busy preparing 
man for his profession that they have forgotten to train man for 
the all-important job of living, of being a man in the fullest 
sense of the word. Man is elevated above the animal creation 
because of his rational faculties—these are what make him dis- 
tinctly a man. We have neglected those branches of knowledge 
best calculated to develop man’s rational nature, This idea is 
brought out very clearly by Newman? in the following: “The 
process of training by which the intellect instead of being formed 
or sacrificed to some particular or accidental purpose, some spe- 
cific trade or profession, or study or science is disciplined for its 
own sake, for the perception of its own proper object and for its 
own highest culture is called liberal education.” We have failed 
to teach mathematics as a part of this liberalizing process. We 
have underrated its tremendous importance in the development 
of the higher powers and, as a result, the very people whom we 
tried to please have cast mathematics aside as worthless in the 
educational plan because even they recognize that we have been 
untrue to our profession and have not used our science to its 
fullest advantage in the intellectual realm. We have withheld 
from our students the “better wine.” Let us hasten to bring it 
forth before the “feast” is ended and they have lost all relish 
for such mental stimulants. 

Secondly, there has been even in so-called liberal arts colleges 
a failure to recognize the inalienable right of mathematics to its 
place among the basic liberal arts. In the Middle Ages the 
studies which a course in liberal education involved were four 
principal ones—grammar, rhetoric, logic and mathematics. The 
science of mathematics was further subdivided into geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy and music, giving us the classic seven 


* Ibid., p. 169. 
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liberal arts. No thinking person with even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the history of the curricular offerings through the ages 
can fail to recognize the place held by mathematics. Perhaps 
this is the crux of the whole situation—we are not a thinking 
generation. We merit the indictment leveled against us by 
Thomas Briggs: * “Our teachers are relatively strong in method 
but limited and weak in knowledge. Too few of them in the 
academic fields exemplify the culture that liberal culture should 
develop.” It is a bald truism that we cannot impart what we 
do not possess. Hence, if the professors have no understanding 
of the basic hierarchy existing among the various branches of 
knowledge and if they are ignorant of the specific contributions 
of the particular fields of learning to the whole development, then 
the cause would indeed seem hopeless. 

A third cause for the moribund state of mathematics as an art 
is to be found in the widespread ignorance of the three-fold in- 
trinsic value of mathematics. Rarely, if at all, do we hear any 
mention of mathematics as a mode of thought, as a system of 
philosophy (incomplete, to be sure), as a means for answering 
some of the ultimate questions of reality. Are people generally 
aware of the aesthetic possibilities of mathematics or of its con- 
tribution to culture? The creative output of the mathematician 
bears a close relationship to that of the artist. The former works 
with numbers, with relationships between quantities, with con- 
figurations in a plane in space or in spaces. The latter works 
with brush, pen, and chisel but in either case it is the creative 
imagination of each that is responsible for the finished product. 
The principles of mathematics form the basis of symmetry, 
proportion and balance, and perspective—the very skeletal struc- 
ture of art and architecture, and still men prattle glibly that they 
wish to engage in cultural studies and hence have no time for 
mathematics. How many people realize that music would be 
non-existent but for mathematics? How else could harmony be 
secured? In fact, many of the great composers first wrote their 
masterpieces in the form of a mathematical curve. Later it was 
translated into the musical score which prevails at the present 
time. 

More deep-seated than any of the causes previously men- 


*T. H. Bri “A Vision of Secondary Education,” Teachers’ Coll. 
Record, Oct. 19382, pp. 7-9. 
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tioned is America’s prevailing materialistic philosophy which 
scoffs at abstraction. Man has no time for thought or reflection. 
He pays no heed to his spiritual nature. He is content to stop 
with that which is readily discernible by the senses. That such 
is true is evidenced by the fact that chemistry, physics, biology, 
and the sciences generally are regarded as the only subjects 
worthy of our study. It is definitely a scientific epoch in our 
civilization and what can be brought under the microscope and 
into the test tube is true and valid. We are not concerned with 
the process of abstracting universal principles from our imme- 
diate experience. This explains our lack of religion, our igno- 
rance of philosophy, our utter refusal to admit even the ex- 
istence of anything beyond the tangible and visible. Father 
Robert Gannon‘ sounds a warning in this respect in his state- 
ment: “The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the 
attitude of the teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks 
spiritual ignorance, spiritual confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our 
children’s children in this brave new world which we may never 
see must realize that they are men, angels, as well as animals: 
men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabilities 
for unselfishness that verge on the sublime.” In line with our 
materialistic philosophy is our worship of the god, Speed. In our 
mad rush to serve this American idol we are depriving ourselves 
of such blessings as quiet, solitude and leisure which are essen- 
tial to any worthwhile effects of man’s spiritual nature. We 
aren’t disposed to devote to the fine arts, those years of labor 
which produce lasting and monumental works in the aesthetic 
realm. Is it any wonder that we have failed completely to recog- 
nize the more subtle aesthetic qualities of mathematics when we 
have no time or inclination for even the obviously beautiful? 
Now the inevitable consequences of such an attitude are alarm- 
ing. In what condition will mathematics find itself after the war 
when the whole foundation of its wartime necessity will have 
been removed? What can be expected of a nation that has been 
allowed to believe and profess that the sole value of mathe- 
matics lay in its handmaid service to the exact sciences? Can 
we hope to be seriously accepted when we come forth claiming 
for mathematics its power as a philosophic system and as a con- 
tributor to our cultural heritage unless we begin to preach now 


*Pamphlet: God in Education, Paulist Press. 
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our mathematical gospel to the whole world? How is the mind 
of man to be trained if only skills and techniques are to be taught 
in our schools? Is it not the duty of us who have been privileged 
to study mathematics in all its many-sided richness to insure for 
future generations the right to pursue mathematics in all its in- 
tegrity? We must be watchful and ready to stay the educational 
pendulum on its return swing from over-emphasis on the utility- 
phase of mathematics. 

Just what course is to be followed in these chaotic educational 
times by the champions of the liberal arts generally and of 
mathematics in particular? Without a doubt all those devoted 
to the work of education could derive benefit from a careful 
reading of Newman’s masterly work, “The Idea of a University.” 
This would insure proper perspective and a correct over-all view 
of the problem. The writer feels it would be a wise move also if 
everyone engaged in the teaching of mathematics would refresh 
himself with a consideration of the three-fold intrinsic power of 
mathematics, as previously mentioned. Special emphasis might 
be reserved for reflecting on it as a system of thought. College 
students should be shown that all the great philosophers and 
thinkers of the past devoted much speculation to problems in the 
field of mathematics. Philosophically considered mathematics is 
that branch of learning which deals with quantified being. It 
should be pointed out to the student that it surpasses the sci- 
ences, that it abstracts from them, has its applications in them. 
It should also be demonstrated that mathematics is inferior to 
metaphysics in that it deals with a restricted class of beings, viz., 
quantified beings. It lacks a system of ethics in that its proper 
object is not the doings or actions of a free agent. The present- 
day professor who is desirous of preserving the totality of mathe- 
matics should strive to convey its aesthetic values. Its cultural 
aspects should be thought out and illustrations provided so as to 
make it a reality to the student. This is not difficult, for the con- 
tributions of mathematics to the fine arts are chiefly in the three 
lines: (1) theory of perspective, (2) the beauties of proportion, 
(3) the theory of music. A single forceful statement in this con- 
nection is that of J. J. Sylvester, who said, “The musician feels 
mathematics, the mathematician thinks music.” Its cultural ap- 


*Quoted by George Wolff, “Mathematics as Related to Other Great 
Fields of Knowledge,” 11th Yearbook N. C. T. M., p. 229. 
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peal likewise is expressed by a modern writer* who described 
mathematics as the “poetry of the mind” and poetry as the 
“mathematics of the heart.” 

In a negative way it is the business of the liberal arts cham- 
pion to counteract the growing tide of praise and approbation 
with which (war-minded) Americans generally surround “Rosie, . 
the Riveter.” It is admitted and reluctantly conceded that it is 
necessary in the present emergency for women to engage in war 
industries. But there is no mental development in the twelve- 
hour process of driving rivets or welding metals, and that seven 
days a week. Let us beware of a misguided patriotism (based of 
course on our materialistic philosophy) which would award the 
merit flag only to those who turn out material products. Loyalty 
to country is just as genuine and certainly more far-reaching 
when it constrains the individuals to engage in pursuits which will 
have more all-embracing effects on Americans at large in the 
post-war adjustment period. Discriminating individuals possessed 
of the power to think clearly, analyze carefully and judge dispas- 
sionately will be at a premium after this chaotic conflict comes to 
an end. May the mathematics teachers of this nation meet the 
challenge that is offered them and train their students in line with 
this demand! In conclusion, let us make a supreme effort to keep 
alive the things of the spirit and to rest firmly in bed rock the 
lasting foundations which result from a liberal education or an 
education for freedom. 

Sister Heven O.8.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


* David Smith, “Contribution of Mathematics to Civilisation,” 
lith Y N. C. T. M.,, p. 180. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
BETTER MEN FOR BETTER TIMES 


A statement of principles of the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship, in the form of a small volume, has just been announced 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America and president of the Commission. 
Under the title, “Better Men for Better Times,” the statement 
was written by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, director of 
the Commission, with the collaboration of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Slavin, O.P., assistant professor of philosophy of the University. 

The book sets forth the basic philosophy of the Commission, 
which is the organization founded by the American hierarchy for 
the broadening and deepening of good citizenship through the 
educational processes of the Catholic schools of the United States. 
The action of the hierarchy followed the letter in 1939 of Pope 
Pius XI, authorizing Catholic University to “evolve a construc- 
tive program of social action fitted in its details to local needs, 
which will command the admiration and acceptance of all right 
thinking men.” 

Definitely written as a declaration of the policy of the Com- 
mission, the book has a far wider area of interest than the or- 
dinary idea of educational content. It deals vividly and suc- 
cinctly with problems which must be solved for the security of 
American society. With honesty and courage it appraises not 
only the great social difficulties of today but the reasons for their 
existence and offers solution for these problems. 

Although the book is only 124 pages long, it covers the wide 
range of social problems in government, economics, and education 
which confront all American thinkers. It finds solution for them 
in an evaluation by religious standards of all social living; and 
it does this with a clarity of style and thought which make it 
notable in social literature. “Better Men for Better Times” is 
not merely the statement of a visionary panacea for existing 
evils. It is a clear and thrilling chart for the navigation of the 
troubled seas of today and tomorrow. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


All phases of Christian marriage and family life in relation to 
contemporary problems were discussed at the Family Life Con- 
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ference held at the Catholic University of America here recently 
under the auspices of the N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau. The 
following excerpts from addresses present key thoughts brought 
out at the Conference: 

“The Church rejects the right of the State to forbid marriage 
or decree divorce, compel sterilization, birth control, compulsory 
secular education or mere civil marriage. . . . The position of the 
Church is fundamentally that of democracy, which stands for 
the rights and the liberties of the individual, and is opposed to the 
unrestricted authority of the State. In defending, therefore, the 
family, its rights, its duties, its functions, we claim to speak as 
Americans, as honest liberals, but especially as sincere 
Christians.” —The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and 
Episcopal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Department. 

“Each day married couples carry into practice, and as a rule 
willingly and gladly, all or most of the Works of Mercy toward 
their own children as well as toward each other. . . . This unself- 
ishness finds its sequel in the unselfishness of filial, fraternal and 
kinship love and even in some degree in the love of non-kin. Most 
Christian charity is carried out within or close to the family 
circle.’-—The Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Catholic University of America. 

“We have allowed those who have broken faith with both the 
Christian tradition and the national tradition, a vocal, self-willed 
group of selfish individualists, to make us a nation of easy 
divorces and of limited families. . . . It will take different men 
and women—men and women who live by the ten Command- 
ments—to bring about a social condition in which the family can 
be free to increase and to grow in decency and dignity; it will 
take different women to raise our American families; women 
who are not afraid to be different, if by being different they can 
restore the family to Christ.”—Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, president 
of the National Council of Catholic Women. 

“Family conditions in our day are not unlike those that pre- 
vailed throughout the pagan world in the early days of Christian- 
ity. Should we not in all logic apply the same remedy? Per- 
sonally I feel that the greatest thing we can do for the home life 
of our day is to work ceaselessly to engrave upon the conscious- 
ness of the human family the teaching that Christian marriage 
is a symbol of the Mystical Body of Christ, that the union of 
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husband and wife in Christian marriage is a symbol of the union 
that exists between Christ and His Church, that the Christian 
family is the Mystical Body in miniature.”—The Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, Director of the N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau. 

“The health of marriage requires a positive attitude to God and 
to sex. . . . God is the fount of life and of love, and sex is a 
channel of life and of love. . . . Once a man has this view of 
reality as a whole, he will scarcely need arguments against 
divorce and contraception; until he has it he will not be convinced 
by them. This bringing in of God is not mere religiosity; it is 
the plain fact of things. It may seem vastly troublesome to teach 
men about God before dealing with their concrete problems, but 
the sooner we realize that the concrete problems cannot be solved 
without God, the better for everybody.”—Frank Sheed, author, 
lecturer and publisher. 

“The only assurance against a continuous decline of our birth 
rate and against a declining population in the near future lies in 
a revival of genuine religion. By genuine religion I mean at least 
a clear and firm belief in God, acceptance of the moral law as the 
commandment of God, and belief that birth control practices are 
not only bad for society but evil in themselves. The Catholic 
position, which formerly was also the Protestant position, is that 
the morality of some acts can be determined without reference to 
their economic or social consequences. . . . The voice of nature 
and reason concerning the intrinsic wrong is in harmony with the 
voice of nature speaking through experience. In other words, an 
adequate perception of the moral law enables one to pronounce 
birth control wrong without waiting for its disastrous effects upon 
individuals and society.”—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
Director of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Department. ; 

“As we look back over the five centuries of striking European 
population expansion, we may reasonably ask how it can come 
to pass that in just these critical generations, when reproduction 
rates point to a decline in future parenthood, official sanction can 
be found for the proposition—and I quote one of the major 
conclusions of the National Resources Planning Board—‘The 
trend toward cessation of natural increase and towards an in- 
crease in the proportion of older people will not necessarily lead 
to unhappy results.’”—Dr. Constantine McGuire, economist, au- 
thority on population problems. 
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“The hope of the nation’s strength of democracy, of freedom, 
indeed of scientific progress, lies, in my opinion, in the preserva- 
tion of the family as the basic institution of American society. 
No agency is so well equipped to do this task as is the Church, 
no people are so likely to understand this philosophy of values 
as the farming people. No individuals probably will exert so 
strong an influence on the nation’s future as the mothers in the 
rural homes who daily teach their children by precept and 
example.”—Dr. O. E. Baker, of Maryland University, authority 
on population problems. 

“All the rules of habit formation, such as graduated an con- 
sistent practice, an explicit idea of the objective to be attained, 
the skillful employment of all emotional aids, and the like, are 
applicable to the development of the virtue of chastity. The will 
is the decisive factor in habit formation, and since the will 
depends upon the intellect for light, due knowledge is also an 
essential prerequisite of chastity.".—The Rev. Paul Tanner, 
Director of the N.C.W.C. Youth Department. 

“The best education for parenthood must come from family 
life itself, that is, the intensive living of the Christian life in the 
home, exercising all the virtues in a practical way. .. . In our 
schools there should be practical courses in home economics, ele- 
mentary first aid, personal hygiene and proper diet. . . . In this 
education for parenthood the priest must take a fatherly place, 
winning the confidence of the children. . . . Sex education should 
be given in the home by the father or mother at the proper time 
and with the proper precautions.”—Mrs. Dennis V. Renuart, 
president of the St. Augustine Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, mother of seven children. 

“It should be evident that at no time can this country survive 
on any other foundation than that of a stable home. It is false 
economics, it is false defense, it is bad governing, to permit the 
disintegration of the home. It is wrong to take the mother away 
from her children at any time. When the crisis of the country 
is greater, the more must the mother and her children be pro- 
tected.”—Mrs. William Berry, chosen as the “American mother 
of 1942,” mother of 13 children. 

“The war has demonstrated how great our ability to produce 
really is. ... We can produce in abundance, and we can consume 
with moderation and restraint all we can produce. This can be 
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the economic promise, but it should also serve as a warning, for 
if we fail to achieve a high level of income, unemployment such 
as we have never known, along with all the evils it will bring 
with it, will be the penalty of our selfish inaction, our poor citi- 
zenship and our lack of Christian brotherhood.”—Joseph P. 
McMurray, of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“If there is hope at all, it is in the cooperation of demo- 
cratically organized industries and agriculture to do right. Then 
there will be the chance to get the security of full and steady 
employment coming from a sound economy of balanced incomes 
and balanced prices. We can also get the even more basic 
security of a widespread distribution of ownership and ‘a guar- 
anteed family living annual wage.’”—-The Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Department. 

“Our present economy is predicated upon the ideal of mass 
production and mass consumption. . . . Economic expansion is 
had most normally when population is growing. . . . If, on the 
contrary, population declines, then production likewise suffers. . . . 
Thus, the Catholic Church, in urging the law of God in regard 
to marriage, may be bringing to mankind a new era of domestic 
peace and tranquillity, based upon the solid foundations of the 
Christian home. The ancient blessing of the patriarchs may 
again have meaning. Instead of the suicidal spiral toward race 
destruction and economic chaos, the earth and the fullness thereof 
will once again be shared among the children of men.”—The 
Rev. Dr. John F. Cronin, of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

“The evils leading to divorce, separation and desertion, and 
the consequent breakdown of family life, are due primarily to a 
let-down in the morals of our people. The great problem con- 
fronting us can best be solved by continuing and increasing our 
efforts to educate our people in the spiritual values and in the 
moral and religious values which have served to inspire them to 
higher and nobler things, and among these must be increased 
respect for the marriage relationship and the welfare of the 
family unit.”—Judge Joy Seth Hurd, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Cleveland. 

“Monsignor Flanagan of Boys’ Town has said ‘There is no such 
thing as a bad boy.’ More recently he has amplified that state- 
ment to say that ‘there is no such thing as a juvenile delinquent, 
but there are delinquent parents.’ Any generalization regarding 
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juvenile delinquence is dangerous because there are so many ex- 
ceptions. Nevertheless, there is validity to that statement be- 
cause it is true that as a rule juvenile delinquents do not come 
from happy, normal families."—G. Howland Shaw, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of State. 

“Those who are planning the high school and the college of 
tomorrow will prove remiss and overlook one of the most potent 
means of helping education to produce better human beings if 
they fail to give a central place in their thinking to the home, the 
strengthening of family ties and the improvement of domestic 
living. . . . Education for home life should begin with the kinder- 
garten and continue through the university. . . . Closer contact 
should be established than exists today between the home and the 
school, particularly in the primary and secondary grades.”— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Director of the N.C.W.C. Educa- 
tion Department. 

“A closer bond between the young and the priest means a 
definitely.more fruitful ministry. There is no better means of 
knowing family conditions and attitudes than through the young. 
The children reflect vividly the home influence, and through 
them the priest has many opportunities of meeting the parents 
personally and establishing the contacts that invigorate Catholic 
life." —The Rev. Edward J. Stanley, Youth Director, Bergen 
County, N. J., CYO. 

“Parishes should link their activities with larger communal 
agencies devoted to social welfare, and Catholic leaders, both 
clerical and lay, should lend their efforts to promoting conditions 
in community life that strengthen and assist the home and 
family.”—The Rev. Dr. Albert J. Murphy, vice chairman, Board 
of Catholic Charities, Cleveland. 

“The Diocesan Matrimonial Clinic was established more than 
a year ago in the Diocese of Wichita by the Most Rev. Bishop 
C. H. Winkelmann, to meet the problems of counseling for mar- 
riage and conflicts after marriage. The Clinic is the answer to 
the question in this diocese: ‘What are we doing individually or 
as @ group in our community to alleviate and give assistance to 
those facing marital and family difficulties.’”—The Rev. Thomas 
Ryan, Director, Diocesan Matrimonial Clinic, Wichita. 

“It is necessary to gather statistics on mixed marriage in order 
to delimit the problem, discover its extent, and find out its re- 
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lationships with other phenomena. More studies are needed, 
first on a parish-wide basis, then on a diocesan scale, and finally 
on the national level. In order to secure more studies, the co- 
operation of many priests must be enlisted.”—-The Rev. Brother 
Gerald Schnepp, 8.M., of St. Mary’s University, Texas. 

“The medical profession has accomplished a great deal in the 
field of educating the public in regard to the safety of child- 
bearing. Now the same energy should be applied to warn them 
of the dangers of abortion, a scourge that should awaken the 
spirit of reform in the physician and the social worker. .. . 
Eugenical sterilization is an unsound practice. The reports on 
therapeutic sterilization lead us to the conclusion that they are 
done almost exclusively for socio-economic indications. This 
practice is growing rapidly and demands an intensive combatant 
action on the part of the clergy, laymen’s organizations and all 
Catholic physicians.”"—Dr. Edmund F. Daley, of Georgetown 
University Medical School. 

“Today with the decline of nursing, conception is possible 
within a month or so following the birth of a child. It is obvious 
that the mother has not had in this short time a chance to recover 
her health and strength. . . . The function of lactation also helps 
us to work out for the individual woman a natural safe period 
during which conception will not occur. Thus one natural method 
supplements the other—with a consequent benefit to the health 
of the mother, the well-being of the child or children, and the 
stability of family life."—Dr. Frederick Rice, of New York City. 

“To the Christian mother the supreme task must be to nurse 
the soul of her child. Its bodily health, the sanity of its mind, 
its mental development and its capability for happiness are im- 
portant above all because the foundations of a sane soul are 
created by it. And we believe that the pattern of family life 
which the Catholic Church teaches, that God Himself laid down 
for us, when our race lost its animal innocence and had to live 
precariously by its mind, is the proper frame within which a 
woman must fulfill her love life.”—Sigrid Undset, Norwegian 
novelist and convert. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The New York Conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators, held February 22-24, was one of a series 
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of regional conferences which replaced the usual large winter 
meeting of this Association. The conference in New York, which 
had for its theme “The People’s Schools in War and Peace,” fol- 
lowed the same pattern as those held in Seattle, Atlanta, Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

The leading speakers in New York dealt principally with the 
impact of the war on education and the problems that must be 
met by the schools in the post-war world. Throughout there was 
a continued emphasis on the N.E.A. campaign for federal aid. It 
was the general opinion that this aid should not include federal 
control. Proponents of the pending Senate Bill 637 claim that 
this measure is the answer. Nevertheless, there was considerable 
discussion of the problem. One. speaker, Lee M. Thurston, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, advanced the 
theory that “Federal aid for school plants does not raise the ap- 
parition of federal control over the schools. It seems in fact to 
be the prevailing opinion that the federal government might 
own all of the schoolhouses of the nation and still be powerless 
to use that ownership to influence the educational program.” 

At the same time a strong plea was made for home rule in edu- 
cation. N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, asserted: “Freedom from federal control in edu- 
cation has paid big dividends. Even the policies of the states 
have left to the localities the determination of their educational 
programs. In America there are no single fixed patterns of cur- 
ricula and there are no ministerial edicts.” But it was readily 
agreed that something must be done to maintain this desirable 
situation. The breakdown of local financing, the pre-emption of 
tax sources by the federal government, unequal educational op- 
portunities and a drift of power to Washington are factors that 
are most disturbing to the advocates of local control of educa- 
tion. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
warned that there would be federalization of education unless 
the states and local communities built up their own systems of 
education. Later, W. Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, New York, gave as his opinion that there 
are two alternatives if home rule in American education is to 
obtain. First of these might be drifting with the tide, which, he 
said, would be certain to bring federal control with a “glorified 
youth service that will take over all that is fruitful in the field 
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of education.”” The other, he claimed, would be the passage of 
the Thomas-Hill Bill, which provides $300,000,000 for education 
to be administered by the states and would combat such an 
outcome. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia, who spoke on “Education and the People’s Peace,” argued 
that education should be considered in the Peace Treaty. He 
maintained that the peace-making body should include repre- 
sentative educators, religious leaders, labor officials and women, 
in addition to statesmen and politicians. Dr. Stoddard paid 
tribute to the various groups that are working for an Interna- 
tional Office of Education. He asserted that plans for such an 
office, modeled after the International Labor Office, should be 
included in the Peace Treaty. 

Previously, William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, maintained that, 


“Our best stock of goods for future international trade in edu- 
cation is our experience. . . . The phase of American experience 
of greatest value to foreign educators in reconstructing education 
after the war is our own experience in reconstruction and educa- 
tion in our own southern states, following their defeat in 1865. 
Here in our own land, we faced the problem that shortly is to 
— many peoples of the world; and we worked out our own 
solution.” 


John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 
touched upon an important issue when he said: 


“Practically every community in the country is concerned in 
some degree with the problem of interracial and intercultural 
tensions. This development, in part a wartime phenomenon, 
should be a matter of grave concern to all educators. The school 
has a responsibility along with the home of creating those atti- 
tudes and dispositions which are necessary to bring about an 
appreciation of the worth of each individual. The schools can- 
not do this alone. It is a matter with which the home and the 
church must deal. What the schools can do is to make sure that 
their teachings are sound and that the problems involved are 
called to the attention of parents and others. Both parents and 
teachers have an obligation to eradicate attitudes of intolerance 
and false ideas of races and peoples in the minds of children. On 
the constructive side, there must be created respect for others, 
respect for the worth and dignity of human beings regardless of 
color, creed or economic status.” 
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The needs of inductees, as given by Brig. Gen. Walter L. 
Weible, Director of Military Training, AS.F., and well worth 
repeating, are: “(1) a background of technical training or ex- 
perience that will be useful in some specialized Army job; (2) an 
understanding and appreciation of the cause for which we fight; 
(3) physical fitness and a knowledge of health principles; (4) a 
mastery of simple mathematics and communication skills, and 
(5) an understanding of Army life. By giving prospective in- 
ductees pre-induction training in these fields, the schools of 
America are saving the Army millions of man hours of training 
time.” 

In addition to the above, the various evening discussion groups 
dwelt on such problems as Research, Federal, State, and Local 
Relations in Education, Wartime Regulations and Restrictions, 
Curriculum Modifications, Guidance, Nursery Schools, Demobil- 
ization, School Housing, Needs of Business, and Work Experi- 
ence. 

Taking everything into consideration, it was a well-attended 
and, from the standpoint of giving the School Administrators 
something to think about, a most successful conference. What 
should have given those who heard him the most food for thought 
was the statement of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker that: “For the 
most part, our education in public schools and colleges proceeds 
as if there were no God, and leaves it to the youngster to find out 
whether there is or not.” This declaration was made by the 
famous aviator in an address after he received the American 
Education Award of the National Education Association. 

Deploring the lack of religion in the public school system of 
this country, Mr. Rickenbacker said: 


“As you may know, I have been on virtually every front where 
American boys are fighting in this war. And, from the sands of 
the Sahara to the snows of Alaska, from the jungle islands of the 
Pacific to the bleak hills of China, I have observed one outstand- 
ing feature and that is that spiritual strength provides our boys 
with a discipline of soul which is their real armor of fortitude 
against the problems and sacrifices that beset them. I can tell 
you right now that while admirals may lead our men at sea and 
generals direct our soldiers of land and sky, the real commander- 
in-chief of our fighters everywhere is God. Most of our boys are 
as conscious of His presence and His influence as if He were right 
by their side. . . . 

“My many experiences have helped me to formulate a philos- 
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ophy of education which would place, as a central theme in all 
educational efforts, an assumption of God as a source of the laws 
of life by which we are to govern ourselves, . . . 

“I believe that if we had proper spiritual development and the 
kind of self-command it would develop, many of the juvenile de- 
oe problems that face us today would be less difficult to 
solve.” 


In an effort to give to his audience of the National Education 
Association his idea of why America is in the war, Mr. Ricken- 
backer quoted at length from the letter which Commander John 
Joseph Shea, of Cambridge, Mass., wrote to his son not long 
before he went to his death when the airplane carrier Wasp was 
sunk. 

It was in this letter that Commander Shea told his son to “be 
a good Catholic and you can’t help being a good American.” 

“As we know,” Mr. Rickenbacker said, “Commander Shea did 
not come home. He will never come home. But this letter to 
his son will stand forever as a monument that typifies the spirit 
of those brave men who have given, or are giving, all they can 
for the freedom and the future of America.” 

James E. CuMMINGS. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Emphasizing the common effort of the American Republics in 
the successful prosecution of the war and the importance attached 
to an effective post-war organization, the Pan American Union 
has announced that the theme of this year’s Pan American Day 
is “The Peoples of America: United for Victory Today; United 
for Peace Tomorrow.” This slogan appears on an attractive 
poster prepared by the Pan American Union, bearing in color the 
flags of the 21 American Republics. 

Pan American Day is observed annually on April 14th and has 
been proclaimed officially by the governments of all the Amer- 
ican Republics. In announcing plans for the 1944 observance of 
this Continental anniversary, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, said: “Never before has Pan Amer- 
ican Day had greater significance than in this year 1944, when 
the entire world is struggling to uphold those principles which 
are a tradition of the American Continent—the preservation of 
freedom and the maintenance of the right of every people to 
determine the form of government under which they will live.” 
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In keeping with the practice of previous years, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the international organisation of the 21 American 
Republics with headquarters in Washington, announces the prep- 
aration of material which is offered to schools and colleges, clubs, 
civic and commercial associations, and other groups interested 
in arranging Pan American Day programs. A pamphlet, “The 
Americas: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow,” sets forth the his- 
torical development and basic principles of the Pan American 
movement; the position of the American Republics in the present 
world conflict; and some observations on the Americas in rela- 
tion to the postwar world. 

A complete list of the literature prepared for Pan American 
Day in 1944 is available on request addressed to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


On Saturday, February 26, 1944, the Xaverian Brothers from 
Maryland and Virginia gathered at Mt. St. Joseph’s High School, 
Baltimore, Md., for their Annual Educational Conference. 

Brother Walter, C.F.X., of the Mt. St. Joseph faculty, chairman 
of the conference, called the session to order at 9:30 A.M. After 
the opening prayer and a few words of welcome by Brother 
Oswald, C.F.X., head-master of Mt. St. Joseph’s, the chairman 
introduced Brother Vincent, C.F.X., assistant to the provincial, 
and supervisor of the Xaverian Brothers’ Schools in the U. S., 
who spoke briefly on the importance of these meetings as a means 
of renewing seal in the educational field, and of keeping in touch 
with the changing trends in the field of education. 

The morning session was then given over to a panel discussion 
on “The Guidance of High School Youth,” with Brother Mark, 
C.F.X., assistant to the provincial, acting as chairman of the 
discussion. The topic above was well developed by a series of 
four papers, the first of which was delivered by Brother Carroll, 
C.F.X., vice-chairman of the conference, and dealt with “The 
Serious Need for Vocations to the Priesthood and to the Re- 
ligious Life.” He emphasized the point that many possible voca- 
tions were lost due to a lack of guidance and encouragement, as 
the younger boys in high school are rather timid in making 
known their inner feelings on their own accord. 

The second paper was read by Brother Bertin, C.F.X., prefect 
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of studies at Mt. St. Joseph’s High School, and had for its title, 
“Guidance to Meet the Problem of Delinquency.” The remedy 
for delinquency set forth by Brother Bertin calls for more careful 
guidance of the occasional delinquent, both by parents and 
teachers, so as to help the youngster over the pitfalls of life. It 
calls for closer contact between teacher and home. 

“Guidance to Prepare Our Youth for the Armed Service” was 
the title of the third paper and was ably presented by Brother 
Leroy, C.F.X., of the science department of Mt. St. Joseph. Un- 
less high school boys are properly prepared for this transition 
period, which affects them physically, mentally, and morally, sad 
consequences are apt to follow. 

The final paper was read by Brother Hilary and dealt with 
“Guidance for Post-War Employment, and the Needs of Society.” 
It was a scholarly paper built around two main points: to help 
the high school boy to discover a definite aim for later life, and 
to furnish him with leads that wiil help him attain his aim. 

The substance of the foregoing papers was further developed 
by numerous discussions from the floor. 

The afternoon session, under the direction of Brother Carroll, 
C.F.X., was given over to the reading and discussing of four 
papers. Brother Guy, C.F.X., read a paper on “Departmentalis- 
ing Religion for Effective Results.” Brother Guy stated that 
the solution of the problem lay in organizing the department of 
religion under a head, and that every teacher of religion should 
be fired by ambitions to become a specialist in this field by con- 
tinued reading and study. 

Brother Sylvan, C.F.X., a member of the staff of Xaverian 
College, Silver Spring, Md., read a scholarly paper on “Training 
Teachers for the Teaching of Religion.” The first requisite of 
a teacher of religion is to study and imitate the life of the perfect 
Teacher, Our Lord Himself, for in Him are to be found both 
content and method of the highest perfection. 

“The Modern Language Teacher’s Problem” was the title of 
the paper prepared and read by Brother Myles, C.F.X. The ever 
increasing interdependence among nations makes it imperative 
that our aim in teaching modern languages should be to give 
the student of these languages a speaking knowledge. To attain 
this end we need better prepared teachers and more time to be 
given to this subject. 
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The final paper of the session was read by Brother Roger, 
C.F.X., assistant superintendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School. 
His subject was, “Teaching Religion in the Elementary School.” 
Among other things Brother Roger stressed the following points: ; 
thorough preparation, great zeal for souls, fit the material to the 
mental age of the children, and use the many visual aids avail- 
able. 

The Very Reverend Brother Edmund, C.F.X., Provincial of 
the Xaverian Brothers in the United States, was present for the 
afternoon session and addressed the conference in a few but stir- 
ring words on the great need of vocations to the Priesthood and 
the Religious Life, and on the paramount importance of these 
vocations, especially at this time. 


BISHOP PETERSON, PRESIDENT GENERAL OF N.C.E.A., DIES 


Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Fourth Bishop of Manchester, 
died in Manchester, N. H., Wednesday evening, March 15, at : 
the age of 72 years. 

Bishop Peterson was one of the most distinguished figures in 4 
the field of education in the United States. He served as Presi- 4 
dent General of the N.C.E.A. from 1936 till his death. He was 
also widely known as a brilliant scholar and administrator and 
for his rare talents as a teacher. He was deeply interested in 
civic matters, and on occasion brought about the amicable 
settlement of knotty problems between employers and workers. 

After serving as Episcopal Chairman of the Department of ‘ 
Education, N.C.W.C., from 1935 till 1941, when he retired under . 
a rule limiting the years of consecutive service on the N.C.W.C. 
Administrative Board, Bishop Peterson became Assistant Episco- 
pal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Department of Education in 1941, ; 
an office he held at the time of his death. q 

One of the most striking exampies of Bishop Peterson’s deep 4 
and beneficial interest in civic matters came in 1933, at the time 
of the widely known Amoskeag Mill strike. While the strike was 
in progress, Governor John Winant of New Hampshire, now : 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, was in frequent j 
consultation with Bishop Peterson. The Bishop was instru- q 
mental in bringing about an amicable settlement between the 
strikers and their employers. 

Bishop Peterson was also known for his many scholarly ad- 
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dresses. He was vigorous in urging the purchase of War Savings 
Bonds, and one of his recent expressions in this connection at- 
tracted widespread attention. “It is a question,” the Bishop 
said, “of whether our gains shall be kept by ourselves or seized 
by the enemy. Use the money you have earned to help your 
nation, your soldiers and yourselves. What are we going to do, 
keep it selfishly or use it for the nation’s needs to repel the 
enemy? We’re doing it, thank God, and doing it generously.” 

Born in Salem, Mass., July 15, 1871, the son of William Augus- 
tine and Margaret (O’Donnell) Peterson, the future Bishop of 
Manchester started to carve a business career for himself before 
he entered upon his studies for the priesthood. Following his early 
education, Bishop Peterson went to work as a secretary and 
later engaged in newspaper work on a Boston daily before begin- 
ning his studies at the Marist College in Van Buren, Me. Later 
he enrolled at St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H., when it 
opened in 1893, and was one of the first graduates of that institu- 
tion in the Class of 1895. 

Possessing the Bachelor of Arts degree, the future Bishop. 
entered St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., in 1895, and was 
ordained to the priesthood on September 15, 1899. 

Following his ordination, Bishop Peterson went abroad for 
further study in Paris and at the North American College in 
Rome. Returning to the United States in 1901, he was named 
Professor of Church History at St. John’s Seminary. Five years 
later, he succeeded to the Chair of Moral Theology, in which he 
served for 20 years. He was named Rector of the Seminary in 
1911, and remained in that post until 1926, when he became 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston. St. John’s Seminary enjoyed steady 
growth and development during the Bishop’s term as Rector. 

“As professor in our diocesan seminary,” His Eminence Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, said of the 
Bishop of Manchester, “he distinguished himself by genuine 
scholarship as well as by his complete devotion to the tasks 
assigned to him whatever they were. When the time came for 
me to reorganize St. John’s Seminary of Boston, it was perfectly 
clear to me that Father Peterson would carry out my plan of 
reorganization as devoutly as he had worked in his position of 
professor and my judgment was confirmed by his subsequent 
efforts.” 
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In November, 1926, Cardinal O’Connell officiated at the solemn 
consecration of Father Peterson as Titular Bishop of Hippo and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston. The co-consecrators on this occasion 
were the Most Rev. George Albert Guertin, whom Bishop Peter- 
son later succeeded as the fourth Ordinary of Manchester, and 
the Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, then Bishop of Portland, 
Me., and now Archbishop of St. Paul. Present at these cere- 
monies were many Bishops, hundreds of state, county and city 
officials, and laymen prominent in the civic life of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

Cardinal O’Connell also officiated at the solemn installation of 
Bishop Peterson as Ordinary of the Diocese of Manchester, a 
ceremony which took place in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Manchester, 
July 14, 1932. 


SCHOOL TEXTS REVISIONS NEEDED TO BETTER RACIAL, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, SAYS FR. CONSIDINE 


Spurred by the need of better international racial policies and 
improved international relations, school committees throughout 
the nation “are saying that pupils must not only know better the 
peoples of the earth, but must be educated to a regard for them 
and an appreciation of the fundamental rights of all men through- 
out the earth,” the Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., Assistant 
General of the Maryknoll Fathers, declared in an address at the 
Teachers’ Institute of the Archdiocese of New York. 

Father Considine said at the present time Catholic schools are 
handicapped severely by secular standards of education, to which 
they feel obliged to conform. 

Both in histories and geographies in use in both Catholic and 
secular schools, Father Considine said, there are serious short- 
comings through the failure to include in studies some pertinent 
facts which a pupil should know concerning other countries. 

For example, Father Considine said he had examined the 
geography textbooks of an outstanding Catholic publisher and 
he paid particular attention to the treatment of Africa. In gen- 
eral, he said, he received general impressions of the physical 
characteristics of the continent, the political divisions, occupa- 
tions of the people, the continent’s products, climate and folk 


customs. 
Listing the things he had not learned from the books, Father 
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Considine said these included the culture, arts, music, literature 
and education of the people; prevalence or lack of medical and 
health conditions and the financial condition of the people; noth- 
ing of the native religions and nothing of the existence of Chris- 
tianity in Africa. 

“The greatest fact in Africa today,” Father Considine said, 
“js the existence of 120 million immortal souls on that continent. 
It is good to know where the rivers and mountains and deserts 
are, what products we get from the Congo, from East Africa, 
West Africa, South Africa. But is it proper to end a course with 
the impression left in the minds of our children (so far as the text- 
book is concerned) that religion is to be ignored in the study of 
the peoples of the earth? Would it be improper in a Catholic 
classroom to have a text which notes that 10,000,000 Africans 
are Catholic? Is it not a sufficiently outstanding fact to explain 
that 20,000 Catholic priests, Brothers and Sisters dedicate them- 
selves to the spiritual and likewise to the Capers welfare of 
the African people?” 

Some students of world history, Father Considine pointed out, 
are speculating today on how soon there will be a world govern- 
ment, “not a mere federation of states” but a union of all nations 
of the world. He said these students variously estimate that such 
a set-up will not come for 500 to 1,000 years. But Father Con- 
sidine said the end of the war will see transportation accomplish- 
ments, which a few years ago were regarded impossible, while in 
the field of commerce “a single world currency promises to 
become a reality soon.” 

In the light of these events, educators are concerning them- 
selves with making available to students “realistic” geographies, 
histories and other textbooks in order to bring about better 
racial conditions within a nation and an improvement in inter- 
national relations. 
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Democracy: Should It Survive? The William J. Kerby Founda- 
tion. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 159. 
Price, $2.00. 

This cooperative volume is issued by the William J. Kerby 
Foundation of Washington, D.C. An “Avowal and Dedication” 
at the beginning of the work ends as follows: 

“One of the aims of the William J. Kerby Foundation is to 
present to the American people the view that our ‘democracy is 
primarily social, moral, and spiritual and secondarily political.’ 
This statement is found in the writings of Dr. William J. Kerby, 
and it is developed and applied throughout this volume. 

“For many years Dr. Kerby was professor of sociology at The 
Catholic University of America. Because he exemplified in his 
own life the rare art of treating every man with the respect that 
is his due, because he demonstrated how democracy should work 
in practice if it is to survive, this book is dedicated to his memory 
and to all Americans who accept the principle of the dignity of 
man.” 

The volume contains the following contributions: a foreword 
by Thomas F. Woodlock; “The Dignity of Personality” by John 
A. Ryan; “Background of the Declaration of Independence” by 
Richard J. Purcell; “Totalitarianism and the Dignity of Man” 
by Luigi Sturzo; “Man in American Education” by Walter Lip- 
mann; “The Natural Sciences and the Dignity of Man” by Karl 
F. Herzfeld; “Industrial Democracy and the Dignity of Man” 
by David A. McCabe; “Labor’s Stake in the Principle of the 
Dignity of Man” by Philip Murray; “The Employer and the 
Dignity of the Individual” by Raymond H. Reiss; “What Color, 
Man?” by Louis T. Achille; “Farming and the Dignity of Man” 
by Lois Curry; “Social Work, Democracy, and the Human Per- 
sonality” by Jane M. Hoey; “Humanism and the Dignity of 
Man” by Jacques Maritain; “Christ and Human Dignity” by 
William H. Russell. The names of the authors and the titles of 
their articles indicate the nature and value of this work. 

Particularly interesting to the present writer are the contribu- 
tions of Don Sturzo, Dr. Purcell, Prof. Achille, and Dr. McCabe. 
Taken in their totality the chapters that make up Democracy: 
Shall It Survive? form an effective expression of the Christian 
principles that underlie the democratic way of life and provide 
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its sole guarantee of survival. It is lamentable to see how many 
| avowed champions of democracy are determined to destroy or _ 
frustrate these principles in our world. On the other hand, it is 
encouraging to see how diverse and representative a group of 
thinkers can be gathered together, as in this volume, to express 
so clearly and persuasively the basic doctrines that are so es- 
sential for the good and happiness of the individual and society. 
Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


This Man Was Ireland, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1943. Pp. x + 229. Price, $3.00. 

Under this title Robert Farren, author of Thronging Feet, 
Time’s Wall Asunder and Fion gan Mhoirt, gives us an epic poem 
of great and lasting merit. It is of St. Columcille that he sings, 
and the great saint’s life and character are told in a strikingly 
original form. Although This Man Was Ireland is rightly called 
an epic poem, it is as well made up of seventy-seven distinct 
poems that vary in form, mood, and subject. These seventy- 
seven poems are arranged in twenty groups. They tell of St. 
Patrick’s vision of Colm’s birth and work, of Colm’s work in 
Ireland and in Alba, and finally of his death. Ancient legends 
of the saint are retold: he prays the dead back to life, casts out 
demons, and brings a pagan wonder-worker to a vision of heaven 
and hell. One group, “Assembly at Druim Ceat,” constitutes a 
powerful and beautiful poetic drama. In it accusations are 
brought against the poets of Ireland, and Colm saves them by 
the eloquence with which he defends the poet’s office among men. 
The present writer would like to see this poetic drama given a 
stage production by artists capable of doing it justice. 

The skill of the author of This Man Was Ireland in varying 
his mode of expression to accord with his varying subject-matter 
is extraordinary. It can only be displayed by quotation and 
the reviewer is embarrassed in his choice only by the riches be- 
fore him. Thus the poem “Iona” begins 
So Colmcille went journeying through pass and through hill- 
mounth, 


on moor-path and ben-crag, by waterfall and loch-round, 
in wheel-cart and long-boat, on stream-race and sea-sound,— 
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filling out the measure of the days of the Saviour, 
carrying His leaven to the griddle of Gaeldom. 


They would say in Iona, the Gaels of Dal Riada, 

“He’s walking again, the great-grandson of Niall; 

he’s tall as a spruce; he is sunny as summer; 

he is fair and unspotted as the eggs of the puffin; 

he has anger and kindness in his fine hands like wingbones, 
and mercy in his nostril, and judgment in his lips’ mould.” 


And over he would come, with Johnswort yellow in his 
(hard ae a-slapping in his sandals with the ok of ‘his 
walking 
and hurtley™ spraying out as road-pools from the cartwheels’ 
urtle 
ramming them with eyes to find out of what craft to be —s 
and talking (through the gossiping, the parley of crops and 
seasons— 
of red herring,—the crotchets of sheep, and sound 
eeces 
of the last cropping, one parting of fish on a shingle. 
As pe talked: and men felt the world and the next world 
mingle. 


And off he would go, without grumble, or word of chiding; 

yet each would perceive himself sifted, feel some grace sliding 
between his wish and his want, and levering him upward— 

as a spade lifts a flag from the clay up into the sunlight 

and, scraping the moss and the worms off it, leaves it cleaner— 
so each one, where Colm had been, felt his soul was gleaming. 


Into the houses to the housewives, with a blessing for the churn- 
ing, 

for the fires upon the hearths, longer than their own lives burn- 
Ing, 

for the flitches in the rafters, the pots on the fire-cranes brim- 


ming, 
the hides spread to dry and the wheels where the wool was spin- 
ning. 


Blessings for the carlins and the girshas, 

for the gillies and the lasses with the kirtles, 
blessings on the brachan and the bannock, 

on the crusie and the cobble and the trammel . . . 


Blessing on the new-born child. 
Blessing on the new-wed bride. 
Blessing on the sinner shrived. 
Blessing on the man that dies. 
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Quite different is “The Baker of Bread” — 


I the last maker . 
between God’s hand and God’s hand: 
earth from God; 

grain from earth; 

flour from grain; 

bread from flour; 

Christ from bread: 

I the last maker 

between God’s hand and God’s hand. 


Or this: 


Angels, like spreadwing gulls, 

like hail in the moonlight, 

floated and swam around St. Colm’s head 

on a day when he prayed alone on the west of the island, 
alone but for one awed monk huddled down on the strand, 
angels like falls of foam or like troops of sun. 


One could go on quoting from this beautiful poetry, illustrating 
its many forms and merits. Here is genuine poetry and poetry 
that is genuinely Catholic as well. Every Catholic school and 
library—we do not exclude the others by any means, but here we 
are concerned with our own—should have copies of This Man 
Was Ireland. Every Catholic teacher of English should be 
familiar with these poems and should bring it to the knowledge 
of his students. Every Catholic reader and lover of poetry 
should know this book. For when the vast floods that daily 
pour from the world’s presses have swept away and are long for- 
gotten, I have no doubt that This Man Was Ireland will still be 
remembered and prized. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships, by Bernice Baxter. New York: 

Maemillan, 1941. Pp. 166. 

Guided by the diary notations of a carefully planned and ex- 
tended observation of teacher-pupil relationships in forty-two 
classrooms, Miss Baxter contrasts successful and unsuccessful 
teachers, presenting at length samples of typical teacher-behavior 
under captions which differentiate the effective from the less ef- 
fective teachers—effectiveness being determined by pupils’ re- 
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sponses to the teacher’s conduct. Then follows a discussion of 
pupil-behavior as seen in some of the classrooms. Although a 
chapter is devoted to the description of an effective teacher, the 
author insists that “there probably is not any single configura- 
tion of personal attributes which characterizes all effective 
teachers” (p. 94). The study revealed the need for responsive- 
ness, adaptability, and personal resiliency in teachers rather than 
the possession of any set of exact or particularized characteris- 
tics. Three prominent characteristics discernible in the “effec- 
tive teacher” were (1) open-mindedness or freedom from prej- 
udice and restraint, (2) personal resourcefulness, and (3) in- 
terest in people in general, but particularly in children. For the 
teacher in service, five areas of growth are suggested: psychology 
of growth, the teacher’s professional equipment, the aesthetic 
spirit, social competency, and an understanding of American 
democracy. For evaluating a teacher’s personal effectiveness in 
stimulating pupil conduct, a rating scale was built—inspired, we 
are told, by the “recurring responses on the part of pupils to ob- 
served likeness in behavior on the part of teachers” (p. 143). 
In Teacher-Pupil Relationships, Miss Baxter has accomplished 
what she set out to do; namely, to give an account of a detailed 
study of teacher-pupil relationships; hence, in this regard, she 
has written a good book. From the point of view of those who, 
however, believe that “education consists essentially in preparing 
man for what he must be and for what he must do here below in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was created,” 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships is defective in several respects. It 
would seem that God, religion, morality do not exist for the 
author, who either ignores a moral issue or does not admit an 
absolute standard of morality, as shown by the following quota- 
tions (italics mine): “Education has two main purposes, the 
fostering of the mental, physical, and emotional well-being of the 
individual and the promotion of a democratic social order in 
which every individual has opportunity to live freely and fully 
within self-accepted limitations of restraint” (pp. 155 f.); “The 
classroom must be considered a social laboratory . . . in which 
arbitrary decisions are not made, but one in which control evolves 
from within the group” (p. 2); “American education prescribes 
that the teacher be responsible for teaching children . . . to work 
and play co-operatively with others under restrictions and 
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privileges established and maintained by majority will” (p. 7); 
and “In her [the effective teacher’s] mind the children’s in- 
capacity to prevent a break in their usual good control of them- 
selves was not unlike their inability to read or to do a certain 
problem in arithmetic” (p. 101). 

With the exception of the above and similar isolated state- 
ments here and there, T’eacher-Pupil Relationships is to be gen- 
erally recommended. 

Sr. Ciara FRANCIS. 
Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Administration of Religion in Universities and Colleges: 
Personnel, by Edward W. Blakeman. Michigan: University 
Lithographers, Ypsilanti. Pp. vii + 150. 

This combined Directory of persons engaged in the adminis- 
tration of religious affairs or in the teaching of religion in 726 
American colleges and universities, and a report of the survey 
through which the Directory was secured is a most interesting 
document, especially for those who are concerned with campus 
religious life. Religion is pitifully weak on the American college 
campus, but, as this survey proves, far from being entirely ex- 
tinct. An appendix lists the names of all faculty people con- 
cerned with religion in the colleges reporting. 

P. T. 


Paul Bunyan’s Quiz: American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


The most frequently asked questions about the forests and the 
forest industries with their answers, tersely stated, have been 
compiled in a booklet, Paul Bunyan’s Quiz, just published by 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 

The purpose of the book is to arm those whose livelihood 
stems, directly or indirectly, from the forests with correct infor- 
mation to meet the many inquiries born of a recrudescence of 
public interest in our greatest, renewable, natural resource. 

It is hoped that many misapprehensions and superstitions 
about the forests can be cured by planting accurate, factual data 
at the well-spring. 

Production of the book entailed long research. The 225 ques- 
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tions and answers it comprises were culled from over 1,200 sub- 
mitted by people in all sections of the industry. The final manu- 
script was checked and edited by more than half-a-hundred 
authorities on the various subjects covered. 

Fully illustrated, the 52-page book is subdivided into chapters 
covering history, loggers’ lore, forest resources, management, and 
enemies; the harvest, the industries, forest products manufac- 
ture, and woods operations. It is thoroughly cross-indexed to 
aid those seeking specific information. 

Ideally suited to use by teachers, the book can also be the 
basis of lively quiz games at social gatherings. Copies will be 
sent to anyone who works in wood, whether in its production, 
manufacture, or sale, and to others interested in the forests, upon 
request to American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Historical Atlas of the United States, by Clifford L. Lord and 
Elizabeth H. Lord. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944. 
Pp. xviii + 253. Price, $1.75. 

This is not a reference atlas in the sense of Rand-McNally’s 
World Atlas, Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, the map series supple- 
menting the Dictionary of American History, or C. O. Paullin 
(ed.), Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States 
(1932). It is, however, the finest collection of historical maps 
that I have seen and at a price which should introduce it into 
every classroom of American high school or college history. It 
will supplement any text. And from its maps carefully ex- 
amined by the student and properly interpreted by a competent 
teacher, a great deal of American history may be learned—some 
of it actually at a glance. It is a mere commonplace remark to 
say that too much history has been taught without maps and 
charts, too much on the basis of flat maps, and too much actually 
against the maps. 

The 312 maps are built up on a wide range of materials and 
reports from the various federal commissions and bureaus. To 
note a few samplings is alone possible: maps of physical fea- 
tures, water-sheds, mineral, coal and gas deposits, regionalized 
farming, soils, erosion, temperatures, rain precipitation, colonial 
grants, colleges, newspapers, railroads, canals, post roads, famous 
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votes in Congress, territorial accessions, suffrage, cotton, cattle, 
tobacco, banks, manufactures, prohibition, etc. Appendices give 
the population of the states by decades since 1790, presidential 
votes, import and export figures. An elaborate index makes the 
book fully serviceable. 


Ricuarp J. Purceu. 


The English We Need, Book I, Grade 9. By John W. Bell, 
District Superintendent, Chicago High Schools; William H. 
Johnson, Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools; Mark God- 
man, Director of Supervision, Kentucky State Department of 
Education; and Edna Cotner. 420 pages. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 7. List 
price, $1.80. 

Reliable research has proved that seldom do high school stu- - 
dents, after graduation, continue to read Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, or Dickens, but that they do read, throughout 
their lives, best sellers, newspapers, and magazines—and that 
they do listen, almost habitually, to the radio. These facts offer 
the English teacher a golden opportunity to place the common 
activities of everyday citizens on a higher plane. To help 
teachers achieve that goal, Winston presents a new two-volume 
English series—The English We Need. The two books form a 
streamlined course in English for all students in Grade 9 and 
Grade 10, not just the small group to which some English teachers 
fondly refer as the “literarily inclined.” The newer trends in the 
English curriculum have been incorporated so that students are 
provided with a sound foundation in the kind of natural, not 
bookish, English which they will be using throughout their lives. 

Book I comprises four areas, i.e., Current English; Communi- 
cation—Oral and Written—and Saying What We Mean; Our 
Literary Heritage; and Social and Personal Requirements. Book 
II also comprises four areas, i.e., General Language Problems; 
Literature; Today’s English; and Effective Expression and Say- 
ing What We Mean. Each book affords complete orientation in 
the high school English field—from a course in composition 
through a procedure in reading literature, directions for the newer 
activities—radio, motion pictures, newspapers, public forums, 
ete—to a valuable reference section on the mechanics of the 
language. Clearly and concisely, the two books provide for all 
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students a foundation in grammar, a feeling for literature, and a 
sense of discrimination about the radio, movies, etc. The English 
We Need comprises precisely what the title implies, for the con- 
tent was so designated by students themselves and so approved 
by authoritative sources. 

Cross references simplify correlation for both teacher and 
student. Individual differences are well provided for by a wide 
range of activities. Convenient reference material is grouped in 
one section in the back of each book. It is printed on blue paper 
in contrast to the white of the text itself so that it may be con- 
sulted easily and quickly. Use of this reference section elimin- 
ates repetition of warnings about errors and duplication of in- 
formation about spelling, punctuation, manuscript form, letter 
writing form, and the general mechanics of English. 

The entire tone of The English We Need is appealing, youthful 
and modern. Recognizing the fact that this generation is “pic- 
ture-minded,” the authors have liberally illustrated both books 
with many photographs and line drawings. Every illustration 
was selected to bring home some salient point in the text. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education. Editor: Harry N. Rivlin; 
Associate Editor, Herbert Schueler. Published by the Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc.; New York, N. Y., 1943. Pp. xvi+-902. 
Price, $10.00. 

Within three years the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
the Encyclopedia of Child Guidance and the Dictionary of So- 
ciology have proved invaluable to students of educational re- 
search. The Encyclopedia of Modern Education, however, is in 
the nature of a more popular or broader treatment of educational 
topics. Whereas the first three encyclopedic contributions have 
been directed more to research students of educational problems 
than to practitioners as such, the fourth has definitely been pre- 
pared for the latter. This has been the primary purpose of the 
editors who state: “The typical article stresses neither detailed 
historical treatment nor the kind of specialized techniques that a 
research worker has to master” (p. vii). 

More than one hundred and fifty authors have contributed 
articles on the many concepts, theories and practises basic to con- 
temporary education in the United States and in foreign coun- 
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tries. There is, therefore, a wide scope to its contents. These 
should appeal to students interested in various aspects of cur- 
riculum development, religious education, educational philosophy, 
educational sociology, educational psychology, methods, mental 
hygiene, teacher education, school architecture, military educa- 
tion within the Armed Forces, legal, medical, and dental educa- 
tion, to mention but a few. 

This encyclopedia fills a very definite want in an age in 
which specialization has reached such a degree that the total 
pattern of education may be obscured by the specific tasks in 
which an individual is engaged. For this reason alone, not to 
exclude others, this work should prove to be a handy basic 
reference book for intelligent parents as well as for teachers, 
students, librarians, social workers, psychologists, members of 
school boards and other administrative and supervisory officials. 

This encyclopedia has the additional value, moreover, of hav- 
ing an excellent index and cross-indexing system which refers the 
reader to a particular concept or term without undue overlapping 
of entries. Brief but carefully selected bibliographies are also 
appended to the more significant articles. The book deserved, 
however, better paper and binding, though it is understandable 
that these are difficult to obtain in time of war. It is refreshing 
to find that individual contributors in their treatment of con- 
troversial issues have adhered quite generally to the criteria 
established by the editors; namely, “accuracy, clarity, impar- 
tiality, conciseness, and helpfulness” (p. vii). 

It is definitely not a substitute, nor does it presume to be, for 
the more scholarly works on educational research. Nevertheless, 
it will provide an excellent starting point for those who are inter- 
ested in the more specialized approaches to the solution of edu- 
cational problems. It is certainly, however, a required volume 
for every member of a school board, for every school superin- 
tendent, supervisor, principal, and for every teacher’s profes- 
sional library. Is it too much to say that it might even help the 
specialist to refresh his point of view periodically, thereby giving 
him greater knowledge, breadth, and understanding of the 
broader issues involved in the purposes as well as the processes 
of education? 

Timoruy F. O'Leary. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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